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INTRODUCTION, 



GENERAL VALUE OF THE SCOTTISH FISHEEIES. 



Ik venturing before the British public with a work 
of the kind, it is the wish of the Author that he had 
possessed greater talent, the interest and importance 
of the subject to be treated being of the highest 
order. From its national bearing, there is solid 
gro.und for claim to public attention. The work has 
for its object the reanimating an interest in a moat 
valuable branch of our commercial wealth. Our 
fisheries are in close alliance with the comforts and 
enjoyments of thousands of our fellow countrymen. 
They have an intimate connexion with general in- 
dustry. It is abundantly obvious that the riches 
which through them could be created might be im- 
mense — distributed amongst the various classes of 
the whole community. There is no other source, in- 
deed, which flows so directly home to tbe welfare of 
our northern population. The production of wealth 
is indispensable to life, and this is teeming along our 
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coasts, requiring but the immutable law of our na- 
ture — our labour to create. 

The production of our seas bears a strong ana* 
logy with that of our mines. In the one case as in 
the other, the raw produce and the labour, form five- 
sixths of the value. In many parts of our globe, 
man has to combat with sterility; but here activity 
has but to assume the place of indolence, to secure a 
full harvest of return. As to the general division 
of the gain amongst the various classes of the com- 
munity, here there is no fiction, but a sound and 
comforting reality. The money from the ocean finds 
its way into every pocket, and thus, from the patient 
hand of industry, drops the real elixir of existence. 
In ancient times, in the days of Greece and Home, 
their inhabitants looked on it in the light of degra- 
dation, the being occupied in either manufactures or 
commerce ; but we live in a different age, and in a 
different land. It is the pride and boast of every 
Briton that he holds a first place in skill of manu- 
facture, and that his commerce is only bounded by a 
world. Of this commerce in our fisheries, the crown 
of England has a large share. Around the island of 
Grea,t Britain, from the best statistical information, it 
is found that, in the Herring Fishery, there is en** 
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g^ed a body of about seventy thousand hardy, and, 
more or less, skilful fishermen, with a complement of 
boats, comprising a fleet of 15,279. The men who 
are our fishers during the herring season, follow their 
calling in the cod, ling, and haddock; so that the 
number of seventy thousand is about the full amount 
of the Scottish fishermen. This, however, is no mean 
aggregate ; and, with their wives and families, will 
be .found to form no insignificant part of the inhabi- 
tants of onr liative land. Great Britain and its sister 
island has been for many a year complaining of a 
redundant population, because of its many unem- 
ployed and therefore poor. To combat this state of 
matters, emigration has been resorted to on the most 
extensive scale which the wisdom and prudence of 
a paternal government could apply. In this point 
of view, however, it will at once be seen how highly 
to be prized is any branch of commerce, which, by 
giving a sufficient subsistence to thousands of the 
people, can assist in giving a healthy tone to society. 
In accomplishing this, the Scottish fisheries have 
been of much value, and the good they do might yet 
be greatly extended. The ebbing and flowing of 
commerce are as the tides of the ocean, ever on the 
move ; and as our sea fishings have dependence on 
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the wind and on the weather, so, as one of the run- 
ning streams of trade, a degree of uncertainty must 
ever appertain to it. Yet the fisheries are valuable 
to the country — most valuable. It may be questioned 
if not as to real internal gain and usefulness, both 
to the subject and to the State, they do not assume 
the first position. As one of the first, they must un- 
doubtedly be held. This may appear a bold opi- 
nion ; but to those who have been practically most 
largely acquainted with them, the reflection of their 
worth will lead them to a belief not thought of by 
the general body of society. The climate of a coun- 
try may be good — it may have rich resources in its 
natural productions — in its friths and harbours — ^its 
lakes and rivers — still, for its physical strength, it 
must depend on its inhabitants — their numbers — 
their industry — their skill — their knowledge. These 
form the aggregate of a nation's wealth. Upon this 
data, then, let the worth of the fisheries be considered 
Whatever has been done by national aid to foster this 
part of trading enterprise has been returned in a ten- 
fold—nay, a hundred-fold ratio. Even at the time 
when the highest bounty of four shillings per barrel 
was expended from the public exchequer, there must 
have been a large balance in favour of the treasury. 
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Not only is the gain direct from the fisherman, but 
it is also on every article of necessity or luxury in use 
by every subject, in any way hanging on this interest 
for support. The fact may be given, that, for every 
hundred thousand pounds worth of salted fish exported 
to a foreign country, little less than ninety thousand 
pounds return to it in gain for produce and labour ; 
and if it were the case that the whole was carried by 
British shipping, then, there would be little short of 
a return of the whole amount In our cotton manu- 
facture, in our linen, and in our silk, the raw mate- 
rial has to be imported. The similitude to fisheries 
is nearest in the mineral world — in coal — ^in iron — 
in tin, and in salt. 

The fruitfulness of the sea is a demonstration of 
nature, intended as a blessing to our race — a part of 
the beautiful economy of our globe to be adapted by 
man to his happiness, and to his physical comfort 
and content. 



RISE OF THE FISHERIES IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES 
AND THE PROGRESS THEY HAVE MADE. 




^N the rise of the Herring Fishery, it is found 
that previous to the 15th century, its mention 
may be said not to be given in historical record. 
There is not a doubt, however, that it had long pre- 
viously existed. It is heard of in the 11th, 12th, 
and Idth centuries. At these early periods, the 
Dutch had the supremacy over othe^r nations in the 
working of this mine of national wealth, and though 
England had the desire to share in its advantages, 
no energetic attempt was made till the reign of 
Elizabeth. For assistance in prosecution of this 
fishery, a sum of £80,000 was then provided ; and 
since that period one company after another has been 
formed, always favoured by royal and the highest 
patronage in the kingdom. In 1632, in 1660, in 
1677, in 1713, and in 1749, the British Herring 
Fishery drew to itself the notice of government; 
and, in coming to later times, it is found that the 
years 1808 and 1815 are memorable for acts of the 
legislature which, in their influence on the fishery, 
have reached the present day. 

As a general remark it will be found, that at 
many of the stations along the Murray Frith, the 

B 
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springing up of the herring fishery was about the 
year 1815, — when the bounty of four shillings per 
barrel came into play, — and that as it has fallen 
away in these localities, the boats are found to have 
congregated and increased, and the fishing taken 
deeper root where the advantage of a good and com- 
modious harbour, with fair fishing ground, could be 
enjoyed. 

The salmon and cod fishings have existed, it 
may be said, from the remotest period. The salmon 
fishings were indeed formerly confined to the rivers, , 
and it is not many years since the bag and stake 
fishings were established along the coasts as they 
now are in every locality where there is the least 
probability of success. In the north east of Scotland 
the shores are thickly planted with them, so much 
so that a common observer would think that the pro- 
gress of the salmon on their way to the rivers would 
be entirely obstructed. There cannot be any rea- 
sonable doubt that, from this cause, the river fishings 
have been, and must continue to be, seriously in* 
jured, and their value reduced. In Scotland, the 
haddock fishing, for the consumption of the country, 
has also been prosecuted by our fishermen from time 
immemorial. In some parts of the coast, particularly 
on the Aberdeenshire, it is many and many a year 
since the peculiar mode of smoking the haddock ren- 
dered it a delicacy; and the name of Findon was 
celebrated over the land for producing a haddock, 
which, at the breakfast table, was considered, by 
those within whose reach it could be had, as the 
greatest treat which the stranger could enjoy. Of 
late years, however, the haddock has assumed, on the 
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east coast of Scotland, a place of much greater im* 
portance. The smoking of the haddock for exporta- 
tion to London and the southern markets has become 
a regular and well organised business. No correct 
statistical account of its worth can be given ; but, on 
the Banffshire coast, it seems to have taken a posi- 
tion which, to the numerous fishermen in that dis- 
trict, has given a complete change to the value of 
their winter labour. In the short distance between 
CuUen and Portgordon— only a few miles — there are 
twenty extensive smoking houses for haddocks. The 
boats are under the same regular engagements as for 
the herring fishing ; and the daily catch is so closely 
looked after by the curers, that a haddock for the 
table at Buckie is commonly as rare as at a distance 
in the country of twenty miles. 




WICK. 

^N the fishing interest, this is truly a wonderful 
place. What Liverpool is in cotton — what 
Manchester is in cotton manufacture — what Shef- 
field is in steel — what Birmingham is in iron goods 
— ^what a Glasgow is in varied industry — so is Wick 
the emporium of the Scottish herring fishery. . With 
its eight hundred boats, collected, during the season, 
from every quarter of the coast within 150 miles of 
distance, and its 4000 fishermen, it stands on a 
proud pre-eminence in the United Kingdom as the 
head and chief focus of fishing industry. It is also 

b2 
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one of the oldest strongholds of fishing enterprize. 
It is recorded that, a hundred years ago, a fleet of 
boats left Cromarty for the herring fishing at Caith- 
ness. In the fluctuating character of the business, 
Wick has seen, by turns, periods of prosperity as 
well as the reverse. Through every vicissitude of 
fortune, it has, however, struggled, and, at the pre- 
sent day, presents a spectacle in the months of July 
and August of a peculiar kind, not to be met with 
again in this part of the world, if, indeed, in any 
other. From the heights of Pulteneytown, over- 
looking the quays and curers' stations, one has before 
him, as it were, an extended plain covered with thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of barrels, interspersed, 
at short distances, with the busy scene of delivery, of 
packing and of salting, and all the bustle and detail 
attendant on the cure. It is a scene difficult to des- 
cribe, and has ever struck those witnessing it for the 
first time with wonder and surprise. 

The old town of Wick has not much advanced in 
size or consequence for many years. The great ad- 
dition is Pulteneytown. This extensive place, with 
its wide streets and large squares, is built on pro- 
perty belonging to the British Society for extend- 
ing the fisheries, and is feued by them in perpetuity. 
In Lower Pulteney, the chief seat of business, a feu 
60 feet by 120, is charged about £3 15s. yearly; — 
and, in Upper Pulteney, 50 feet by . 100, about 
£l 10s. There are two harbours which are both 
the property of the British Society, the burgh of 
Wick having sold its right of collecting shore dues 
to the Society for a yearly sum of £40 ster. The 
herring boats, which deliver their fish on the Wick 
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side, do so at jetties built at the private expense of 
the curers. The harbours are commodious, and have 
been erected at vast expense. As far as depth of 
water is concerned, though vessels of a thousand 
barrels may occasionally be detained for a tide or 
two, yet for the trade and the greatest number of 
vessels frequenting the port, there cannot in this, 
respect be said to be a drawback. The amount of 
core in herring in the Wick district is given for 
season 1848, at 106,104 barrels. In former years, 
Ireland and the West Indies were the chief markets 
for produce from this quarter. Ireland even now 
possesses a considerable share; but, latterly, from 
circumstances, attention has been directed more to 
the foreign trade, the export being, in the year al- 
luded to, to places in Europe, though chiefly to 
Germany, 43,156 barrels, of which were selected, 
and branded full, 30,890 barrels. Where so many 
boats congregate, there will be of course much va- 
riety of success ; and as the fishing ground is nightly 
covered with nets to a far extent, so there is not a 
day but there are those who fall in with the shoal in 
one direction or another. Though the average of a 
Wick fishing may be called, up or down, about a 
hundred crans per boat, there are boats bringing to 
land their 300 and 400 crans, whilst others have pro- 
portionally few. In this chance of success roust lie a 
chief attraction to fishermen in their preference to 
an annual resort to Caithness. If they do not get 
the golden prize the one year, they live in hopes for 
the following, and thus distance from home is for a 
time overlooked, and the inconvenience of a crowded 
population patiently borne with, in anticipation of 
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the fortune which will follow. Our Scottish coast 
has a beauty peculiarly its own> — a beauty bringing 
into being a scene full of interest and pleasure to 
those who ever witnessed it. This is the erening de- 
parture of the boats for sea, enjoyed undoubtedly 
most fully from the rocky cliffs in the neighbourhood 
of Wick.' 

Here, in the months of July and August, on the 
fine summer evening, for a long succession of years 
past, the eye might be regaled with as lovely a sea- 
view as any in the island. The signs of fishing life 
commence usually towards four or five o'clock in the 
afternoon. About this time may be seen hundreds 
of stalwart fishermen, clad characteristically in north- 
wester, fear-nothing jackets, and high fishing boots, 
with kit across the back, containing refreshment for 
the night. In an hour or two, the expanse of ocean 
is studded with a thousand tiny barks, each under 
canvas, and the guidance of the weatber-beaten and 
experienced skipper, bounding along in the direction 
of the fishing ground which may be the fancy of the 
time. A more interesting sight cannot be imagined. 
And then what hopes and fears awake for to-morrow's 
dawn. There is the anxious wife at home sending 
up a silent, and oftentimes unconscious prayer, that 
the haul may be propitious — then there is the curer 
dreaming on his gains*— then there are young hearts 
fluttering and scarcely breathing the fond hope that 
Jock or Sandy, at the end of the fishing, may be 
rich enough to buy the longed-for wedding ring, and 
call upon the minister. 

It is a picture which, in its reality, is warm in 
the affections of many a Scotchman, and might be. 
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tiridi pleasure, familiar to the memory of many an 
Englishman. Continental tours may have the ad- 
vantage in point of novelty, variety, and general 
amusement, but a visit to the Hebrides, to Orkney, 
to Shetland, to Caithness, or to the fishing stations 
bn the Murray Frith, would equally reward the 
tourist with the genial influence of a pure sky and 
much lovely scenery, whilst he would become per- 
sonally prepossessed in favour of the value of one of 
the national resources of his native land. 




HELMSDALE. 

HE rise of the herring fishing at Helmsdale, 
on the Sutherland coast, was in the year 
1813. From that period it went on progressing, and 
arrived at the goodly number of 200 boats, annually 
engaged from various parts to prosecute the adven- 
ture- This number, indeed, may be given as an 
average one for many past years. In the year 1840, 
indeed, it reached as high as 256. The harbour 
cannot be said to be either spacious or commodious, 
but, as there is not much shipping attracted to it for 
any business, save that connected with its fishery, 
the 200 boats find room enough, though this is about 
the number which could conveniently assemble. The 
harbour is protected by a bar, and, within it, there 
is a depth of eight feet water in neap tides, and of 
fourteen in stream. On the bar, there is a foot ad- 
ditional. The curing yards at this station, have long 
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been famed as about the most complete on the ooast 
—fitted up on the most convenient plan — roomy, 
substantial, and having every necessary appendage 
in storehouses, packing sheds^ salt cellars— all most 
suitably arranged for the proper management of the 
fish. The fishings at Helmsdale are but rarely what 
may be termed heavy. 

There is an excellent fishing bank lies oflF Helms- 
dale, and the fish are generally met with within three 
miles of the shore, between the Ord of Caithness and 
Loth Bay. For a Baltic cure, for which the fish are 
now mostly made up, this station holds the first rank, 
and though there has been a falling off in the native 
boats belonging to it, yet there is no symptom of 
real decay, more than is experienced by the fishing 
interest generally, and there is no place more likely 
to maintain its position, provided the circumstances 
of the times will permit. The harbour dues are 
moderate. Helmsdale is the property of his Grace 
the Duke of Sutherland. 




PETERHEAD- 

rl^ETERHEAD is a town which has been for 
many a year famed for its persevering pro- 
secution of the whale fishing. In this perilous ad* 
venture, it has been famed for the excellence of its 
ships, with skilfulness of the crews; and, though 
success has not invariably attended the voyages, yet, 
in proportion to its share in the adventure, Peter- 
head has manu&ctured more Greenland and Davis' 
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Straits oil than any other port in the kingdom. It 
is, however, as a herring-fishing station that it has 
in this work to be described. Till about the year 
1830, as a herring-fishing station it was not much 
known, but, from this period, the progress has been 
wonderfully rapid. In number of boats during the 
fishing season, it ranks now second on the list. 

This rise in the herring trade must be greatly at- 
tributed to the fitness of its locality, assisted by the 
spirit by which the business has been pursued by 
those embarking their capital. Peterhead possesses 
a spacious and roomy harbour. It has a fine depth 
of water. Vessels of every size, suitable to the busi- 
ness, can have free egress and ingress at every state 
of tide. The harbour has two basins with an en- 
trance to the north and one to the south. When a 
communication is cut between the two basins, which 
has been resolved on, then vessels can proceed to sea 
with almost every wind. From the easterly position 
of Peterhead on the coast, it is well suited for the 
trade in fish with the Baltic, in which it is now 
largely participating. From its situation it also 
draiys to it curers who have establishments for smok- 
ing in the south, it being convenient for their 
monthly vessels in the expeditious carriage of the 
fish. At this station in the past season of 1848, there 
were about 400 boats, inclusive of those fishing at 
the neighbouring village of Boddam. That village 
is the property of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

At Peterhead there are various extensive curing 
establishments. No work of the kind could be more 
complete in every department than that of Mr. 
James Hutchison. The Messrs. Simpson are very 

Bd 
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extensively engaged ; and Mr. Jolin Young, with va- 
rious others, are on a most respectable footing. The 
officer from the Board of Fisheries, Mr. M^Kay, has 
been most zealous in his aid that the cure should 
attain a high state of excellence. In the future pro- 
sperity of the herring fishery, Peterhead has a deep 
stake, as with its progressive condition, judging how 
rapidly has already been its increase, there is a field 
on which capital might in a few years be made use 
of to double its present amount. 




FRASERBURGH. 

I^^HE herring fishing has been prosecuted at 
Fraserburgh for the last thirty to forty 
years. In its commencement, there was not nluch 
done ; the growth of the enterprise was but gradual 
and exposed to considerable vicissitude. It was not 
till Lord Saltoun, the proprietor, made a gift of the 
harbour to the town, that any great advance began 
to show itself. After this a grant from government 
in aid of the harbour works was obtained, and then 
a new spirit of life began to manifest itself. The 
new harbour was planned on a most extensive scale ; 
executed and improved upon, until, for fishing pur- 
poses it is now one of the best in the north of Scot- 
land. For the last twenty years, Fraserbui^h as a 
station for the herring trade has been advancing, and, 
at the present day, it takes its place as the third 
on the coast. The number of boats annually at the 
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fishing ranges from 280 to 300. The success of 
the catch has been, daring a long period, singularly 
good and nearly uniform. Fraserburgh is a fine 
headland, and the fishermen have excellent ground 
for fishing both to the west and to the south. The 
trade in herrings has all along been principally to 
the Baltic, and, for the last few years the export in 
that direction has been very considerable. Between 
the jetties in the harbour, there is a depth of water 
at neap tides of about ten feet, and in spring tides, 
of about thirteen. If the improvements which are 
at present proposed were gone into, and a new har- 
bour made, all at the back of the north pier, there 
would be four feet more water, and three to four 
hundred boats could run in at low water. Curing on 
the beach is not now known at Fraserburgh ; every 
one of its numerous curers, having his yard with salt 
cellars, packing sheds, and storehouses, all fitted up 
with necessary convenience. The amount of adven- 
ture by individual curers is varied from Tour up to 
thirty boats. No officer could evince a greater wish 
than Mr. Sutherland, who has been long located 
there, that any benefit arising from the regulations 
of the Fishery Board should attend the character of 
the cure. 
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MACDUFF. 

^HIS station, in the herring fishery, dates 
its rise about the year 1815. Since that 
period, its trade in this braqch has considerably va- 
ried. From the year 1830 to 1838 may be given as 
the time of its greatest prosperity. As to fishing 
ground, it may be considered well situated. The 
catch is seldom weighty; the fish are brought in mo- 
derate quantities — 4, 5, and up to 10 crans — seldom 
exceeding — so that the curers have them in salt at 
an early part of the day. This is a great advantage 
for the Baltic cure — and for this market the cure 
has been put up — more than three-fourths of it for 
upwards of twenty years. The number of boats at 
one time amounted to a hundred — in latter years 
they have fallen away to about sixty. There are a 
few establishments in every way commodious and 
suitable to the cure of white herrings and also of 
smoking. Amongst others may be mentioned the 
excellent and extensive premises and curing houses 
and yards of Messrs. Nesbit & Co., Mr. J. Robinson, 
Provost Carny, Mr. Alexander Watt, and Mr. James 
M'Eachran; all upon a most respectable scale, and 
fitted up with every possible convenience. The pre- 
sent harbour is not capacious — not capable of giving 
perfect accommodation to more than 60 to 70 boats. 
The depth of water will be about eleven and twelve 
feet at spring and seven and eight and a half at neap 
tides. The shore-dues are moderate. The town of 
Macduff is the property of the Earldom of Fife. 
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BANFF. 



§gj^BOUT 1815, the herring fishery became es- 
tablished, and it went on increasing, until 
1822, when there were about ninety boats. From 
this time it however gradually fell away, and for the 
last few years the trade has been very circumscribed. 
In its harbour there would be fair accommoda- 
tion for sixty or seventy boats; and it has a good 
depth of water for every purpose connected with the 
business — seventeen feet at spring tides, and eleven 
feet at neap. The harbour is the property of the 
town. The locality for fishing ground is the same 
as Macduff, there being but a mile betwixt the two 
harbours; and there is but one supposition to be 
made, namely, that the fishery here needs but the 
stimulus of being found remunerative, to influence 
capital being again employed to the extent which 
convenience might render desirable both to fisher- 
men and curers. 

Though Banff has for the present lost its position 
as the seat of a fishery, it has long had a large share 
of the foreign commission business. For many years 
the head establishments have been here of the well 
known and highly respectable firms of formerly, 
Messrs. "Walter Biggar & Co., now, Messrs. Nesbit 
& Co. ; and of Messrs. Grrapel & Co., now, Messrs. 
Grant & Co. The house of Mr. Alexander Murray of 
Whitehills also transacts his chief business in Banff. 
Some years back, these houses would together have 
had the export on German account of 60 to 70,000 
barrels. For the present, this business is somewhat 
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restricted ; but it has ever been the best and safest 
for every party connected with it, both at home and 
abroad. 




PORTSOY. 

|EFORE the year 1816, Portsoy did not pos- 
sess a herring fishery ; however, about that 
period, under the encouragement no doubt of the 
4s. per barrel bounty, boats were fitted out, and the 
eatch proving moderately successful, the trade in- 
creased annually. In the year 1821, it had reached 
its greatest height and sent every season to the fish- 
ing about 100 boats. This state of matters con*^ 
tinned till about the year 1832 ; adding much to the 
bustle, business, and prosperity of the town. Since 
then, there has been a gradual falling ofi*, and, in the 
year 1848^ there was but the small adventure from 
this port of 25 boats. Portsoy is well situated for 
the trade, and nought else but an accumulation of 
adverse circumstances could have brought the busi- 
ness to so low an ebb. The fishing ground is good, 
and though the catch is but seldom heavy, yet, on an 
average number of y^ars, 100 and 150 erans per 
boat may be expected. They are brought in quanti- 
ties which enable the curers to do them every justice 
for the Baltic markets, in which direction the trade 
has been chiefly directed for the last twenty years- 
The harbour has a fair depth of water. At spring 
tides, there is inside, ten feet, and in neap, seven and 
eight feet The harbour is not so commodious as it 
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was some years back. An addition had been made 
on the old harbour, which both to ships and boats 
proved of much advantage ; however, the outer quays 
were not proof against the power of the ocean. In 
one of those severe storms which occasionally break 
out, the defences gave way. This injury has not 
been repaired, and the trade has, therefore, again 
concentrated in the old harbour, one of the oldest 
and at one time the most frequented on the coast* 
The harbour dues are moderate. This town is the 
property of the Earl of Seafield, and commands the 
trade of a considerable agricultural district 




CULLEN, 

)T this port) situated on the east side of the 
picturesque bay of the same name, the her- 
ring fishing has been more or less prosecuted since 
about the year 1815* It did not, however, advance 
to so great an extent, even under the excitement of 
bounty, as from its locality might have been ex- 
pected. It possesses very fair fishing ground, and is 
in the inmiediate vicinity of those hives of fishing 
industry, Portknockie and Buckie. It has a snug 
enough little harbour, with ten and a half feet water 
at stream and seven and a half feet at neap tides. 
The largest number of boats fishing in one year was 
in 1829. It had that season thirty-^four* The years 
of greatest success were 1880 and 183L There are 
thirty boats belonging to the place, with about se* 
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venty-five fishermen. Of late years^ however, the 
adventure in the herring fishery has almost been 
entirely forsakep, for, in season 1848, there were 
but three boats going to sea for this purpose. This 
want of energy in a branch which used to circulate 
a few thousand pounds annually amongst the inha- 
bitants, can only be accounted for from the discour- 
aging state which the business has been gradually 
assuming. Places such as Cullen were the first to 
feel the pressure of too contracted a field for the sale 
of herrings, and the perseverance of those inclined 
and well able in capital, spirit, and skill, to carry on 
the trade, has been at last obliged to yield to the 
more powerful influence of non-remunerative mar- 
kets. For the last few years, it has partaken of the 
recently established business in that quarter, the 
export of smoked haddocks. There are three smok- 
ing houses capable of smoking at one time about 200 
barrels. The harbour dues are moderate. Cullen 
is the property of the Earl of Seafield. 




LOSSIEMOUTH. 

p^HE herring fishery was first made trial of at 
Lossiemouth in the year 1819. In that sea- 
son, the adventure was with only four boats ; but, 
in the following, there were ten; and at this port 
there has been always something doing, and on the 
side of increase, there being at the fishing of 1848, 
thirty-six boats. The Lossiemouth fishermen wer^ 
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employed at the herring fishery since 1814; but 
from that year till 1819 they went, as they could 
get employed, to Wick, along with the boats from 
Buckie or neighbouring villages, Lossiemouth be- 
ing the nearest port to the flourishing town of Elgin, 
it is but a few years since a joint-stock company was 
formed for the purpose of erecting a new and com- 
modious harbour. This was carried into full execu- 
tion, and every accommodation is now afforded to 
the trade of that town and district which results 
from a seaport easy of access and perfectly safe, with 
a fine depth of water. At spring tides there is four- 
teen feet water, and at neap, ten feet. At Lossie- 
mouth every local advantage is held out for an in- 
crease to its fishery. Surrounding the new harbour 
there is abundance of room suitable for curing estab- 
lishments. The labour of the fishermen is annually 
repaid by about 150 crans of herrings per boat on 
an average, and the curer is encouraged by the 
knowledge that the carriage of his fish cannot now 
be impeded as formerly was frequently the case by 
the inconveniences of a barred harbour and a small 
depth of water. Lossiemouth is the property of 
Colonel Brander of Pitgavenny. Between this and 
the next station of Burghead is the new erection of 
a small harbour at Hopeman, by Admiral Duff of 
Drummuir, where there is a good depth of water, 
fourteen feet at spring, and eight and nine at neap. 
About fourteen boats fish at it in the herring season, 
but whether it will arrive at a station of importance 
is a matter connected with some doubt, tliough it 
cannot be denied that the proprietor holds out every 
encouragement which the nature of the locality can 
afford. 
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BURGHEAD. 




[URGHEAD, as a fishing station, is finelj^ si- 
tuated on a headland in the Murray Frith, 
opposite to ihe bay of Cromarty. Its herring fish- 
ery, as a settled business, may be said to have com- 
menced about the year 1817. Since that period it 
has partaken of the vicissitudes belonging to the 
trade. As to number of boats attending the fishery, 
its most flourishing season was in the year 1828. 
It had then ninety-three. In season 1848, it had 
declined to forty-three. None of the fishing sta- 
tions on the coast could more amply indicate the 
discouraging state of the fishing business than Burg- 
head. It is possessed of every requisite for its suc- 
cessful prosecution. It has a commodious harbour, 
capable of large extension, did the prospects of the 
fishery warrant the outlay. The harbour has a depth 
of water of eleven feet at neap tides, and fourteen 
at stream, and boats can get inside the outer-pier 
and lie in safety at any time of tide, there being 
never less than six feet water at low tide. From the 
excellent position of the harbour in. the frith, vessels 
can proceed to sea with almost every wind. On 
every side there is excellent fishing ground, and it is 
rarely in the season that, from stress of weather, the 
boats do not go to sea in one direction or another. 
Its fishings arc sometimes rather heavy, but this lasts 
but a day, or a couple of days, and are on the whole, 
moderate and equal, daily from six, eight, and ten 
crans of fish per boat. Burghead is one of the clean- 
est fishing towns on the coast, and good steady active 
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crews of fishermen get every encouragement from 
the proprietor to settle there, by having comfortable 
and convenient cottages erected for them ; the out- 
lay on which is paid off in so many years, until they 
become tlieir own at a small feu rent There is a 
long range of curing yards, constructed with every 
attention to convenience, and each yard having its 
smoking house, salt cellar, storehouse, gutting and 
ajQid packing sheds, and every other necessary ap- 
pendage. These are all let by the proprietor at 
moderate rents. There is another very prominent 
advantage belonging to this port. It has more the 
benefit of steam navigation than any of its neigh- 
bours. By the erection of a wooden jetty or pier, 
jutting a considerable distance into the sea, and 
built on a most secure plan, the steamer plying 
from Inverness to London is enabled regularly to 
call every voyage, and the Leith steamer, from the 
same quarter, is a weekly visitor. Added to this, the 
short distance from the Caledonian Canal brings the 
markets of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol, into 
easy access. A few spirited individuals are now, 
with some energy, pursuing the smoking of had- 
docks, and this is likely to be a source of consider- 
able gain to the fishermen, in the winter months. 
The shore dues are, for a cured barrel of herrings, 
Id. ; an empty barrel, ^d.; a thousand staves, Is.; and 
for a ton of salt, lOd. Burghead is the property 
of William Young, Esq., MaryhiU, Elgin. 
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FINDHORN. 

/T this station, situated a few miles from Burg- 
head, and the shipping port of Forres, there 
has been a little doing for many years in the herring 
fishing. The harbour has an excellent depth of 
water, fifteen feet in spring tides, and ten at neap, 
and is otherwise quite sufficient for the trade which i» 
carried on. Findhorn lies well as to fishing ground, 
and, from the perseverance of those curers now in 
the trade, there would seem to be every inclination 
to embark greater capital, provided there was the 
advantage of a more healthy^ demand to warrant it. 
But, like all the other stations at the head of the 
Murray Frith, the adventure droops for that which 
is its life blood, remunerating markets. 




NAIRN. 

HE port of Nairn is another of those places 
where it is clearly proved that there is 
something radically wrong in the present condition 
of the Scottish herring fishery. There are sixty 
boats annually fitted out from it, yet none of these 
remain at home; they all seek employment at the 
neighbouring stations, or on the coast of Caithness. 
About the year 1828 there were cured at this station 
between 17 and 18,000 barrels of herrings, and now 
the business is quite forsaken. There is a recent 
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improvement at this port highly deserving of men- 
tion, and which, in a future revival of fishing pros- 
perity, will be of the first consequence. It is the 
newly extended jetty into the sea, on the east side of 
the old harbour. It is of the length of 1200 feet 
The foundation is of stone work, and the upper part 
built of timber. The expense was defrayed partly 
by public subscription, and partly by the Board of 
Commissioners for the British Fisheries. Its protec- 
tion to shipping has exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectation. The depth of water for the navigation 
has been surprisingly increased. At spring tides, 
there is now thirteen feet, and at neap, eight. There 
is also a boat harbour capable of containing 100 boats 
of the largest size in the most perfect safety. 




CROMARTY. 

'ROM ARTY is perhaps the oldest scene which 
tradition presents us with — in the drama of 
herring fishing — for, in its vicissitude, of the charac- 
ter of drama it certainly has partaken. Cromarty, 
once the favoured resort of the herring, and the 
crowded field of flourishing enterprise, is now as it 
were a neglected waste. This beautiful roadstead, 
capable of harbouring a British fleet, famed in the 
seventeenth century for its thronged and busy port, 
is, in the nineteenth, scarcely known as a mart where 
former produce can be had. The commercial impor- 
tance, derived from successful fishing at the period of 
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the Union, has long ago been lost ; and the quiet of 
the town of Cromarty is left undisturbed by the din 
of the cooper's hammer» or the clattering of the fish- 
ing boot. The following, from the pen of the pre- 
sent highly-talented Editor of The Witness, is a lively 
description of the success of former days : — '^ In the 
autumn of 1780, a body of herrings was seen betwixt 
the Sutors swimming up the frith, with all the ac- 
companiments of a large shoal — whales, porpoises, 
and flocks of sea-gulls. They passed through the 
roadstead of the port, and the strait opposite Invert 
gordon, beating the water for several miles into a 
foam, and giving to it the appearance it presents 
when ruffled by those sudden land squalls which 
blackeq the surface, but die away before they fur- 
row it into waves. The shoal took up its spawning 
ground opposite Ardilly, a villa within three miles 
of Dingwall, and was fished in immense quantities 
within four hundred yards of the shore. On the 
following season, a similar body passed the points 
of Ardersier and Rosemarkie, rested for some time 
in the bays of Fortrose and Campbelton, and then 
turned down the frith. Before they went off, how- 
ever, such quantities were caught, that, for lack of 
casks, the pits of an old tanyard were cleaned out, 
and packed with herrings." It is rather surprising 
that this trade should have fallen at Cromarty into 
so much decay. With one of the finest harbours in 
the world, there is abundance of room and accommo" 
dation on the quays and around the town for every 
necessary purpose on a large scale. Curing stations 
suitable to every appropriate erection could be 
readily obtained ; and, though the fish do not now, 
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as in past gone years, pass up into the bay itself, 
yet, the famed fishing bank of Guilliam being in the 
neighbourhood, it might have been expected that 
the business, to a certain extent, would have re- 
mained permanently so; for though in occasional 
years there are still a few hundred barrels cured, 
still the business cannot be said to be regularly pro- 
secuted ; what is done being more on a chance system 
than otherwise. With a general revival, this locality 
having within it so many of the requirements, that a 
trade in fishing may again very likely become its 
staple. 

The famous bank of Guilliam lies about the 

middle of the frith, opposite the bay of Cromarty ; 

and it is recorded that a greater number of herrings 

have been caught upon it than upon any other 

equal extent in Scotland. Fishings have been made 

on it for a whole week, at an average catch daily of 

nearly a thousand barrels. The surface of the bank 

is not more than a half square mile. In the year 

1816, the fishing at Cromarty was carried on with 

considerable spirit, and it is related that the fish 

taking in that season their spawning ground up in 

the bay of Nairn, immense quantities were caught. 

Several excellent fishing seasons, and in the year 

1819, a company entered into the speculation on a 

larger scale than previously had been attempted* 

In the long run, however, their business declined, 

and with its declension set also the fishing star of 

Cromarty. In its advantages of navigation, and in 

its means of easy export, Cromarty has no rival. 

Vessels can load and leave in any hour during the 

twenty-four. It has the Caledonian within a few 
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hours' sail; and, with a prosperous trade, an ar- 
rangement with the London Steamer from Inverness, 
could, without difficulty, be effected. In curing con- 
venience, in fishing ground, and in means of navi- 
gation, Cromarty has few, or no equal on the Scottish 
coast; and yet, strange to say, the herring fishery 
lies nearly dormant, and in a state of neglect, which 
better times can alone reanimate. 



ROTHSAY. 




- ^ HE town of Rothsay, and the island of Bute 
on the west of Scotland, had its share in 
fishing adventure at a very early period. Its fishing 
trade was carried on until sometime after 1765, by 
means chiefly of herring boats, as they were called, 
of about five tons burthen, and some larger boats or 
vessels from ten to twenty tons, which attended the 
fleet of smaller boats and brought herrings from the 
fishermen, carrying them away fresh to be disposed 
of as they best could for the consumption of the 
country, or, they cured and barrelled them up to 
answer the future demands, either of the home or 
foreign markets. The following document gives an 
insight into how matters stood as to the Bute fish- 
ings for some years previous to 1765, and, it is cer- 
tainly curious and valuable, as it shows what could 
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pot be done in modern times ; a nett profit for nine 
successive years of about from £15 to £18 per boat. 

Yean. Number of Boats. Nett Profit. 
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A fleet of about 600 boats or upwards were fre- 
quently found together in the Frith of Clyde, but, 
for many years past, the herrings have ceased to visit 
the inlets in that Frith or but very partially. 

In the year 1763, the town of Rothsay contained 
but few inhabitants, and about thirty open boats were 
fitted out from thence to the fishing. The inhabit 
tants from their knowledge of fishing herrings, and 
their attention and perseverance continued gradually 
to extend their trade and became possessed of a con- 
siderable number of vessels, when an unfortunate 
stop to the regular payment of the bounties took 
place. This obliged some who had begun the busi- 
ness to withdraw from it; however, the greater part 
of the people by their laudable and industrious ex- 
ertions were able to go on and to continue the trade 
with some little advantage to themselves. Their 
number of vessels increasing, much pains were taken 
in the improvement of their nets, and specimens were 
brought from different countries most noted for net" 
making in order to make trials, and that the people 

C 
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might imitate in the material and construction, those 
which should be found best suited for their pur- 
pose. Herein they had great success and continued 
to make considerable quantities of nets upon an im- 
proved plan, not for their own use only, but have 
at times been able to spare to others. Many dis- 
asters were experienced by the adventurers both by 
shipwreck and otherwise; still, however, the diligence, 
sobriety, economy, and spirit of the people enabled 
them to get forward, insomuch, that in the year 
1800, the number of vessels or busses fitted out that 
year was ninety, amounting to 5000 tons, with up- 
wards of 1000 men, completely equipped with nets, 
&c. The cure that season amoupted to upwards of 
50,000 barrels derived from a perseverence in the 
business when adventurers in other places were under 
the necessity of withdrawing from the fishing. The 
Rothsay adventurers continued to persevere for eight 
or ten years in the same way, but the fishing becom- 
ing less prosperous and the withdrawing of the ton- 
age bounty under which busses were formerly fitted 
out, a few of the fish curers lost the greater part of 
their capital, and also some of their vessels employed 
in the coasting trade which they were unable to re- 
place. Still the greater number of curers continued 
the business by freighting vessels, shipping salt, and 
barrels, and purchased herrings from the fishermen 
employed in the various fishing lochs on the west 
and north coast of Scotland, and also on the coasts 
of Orkney and Shetland. 

In later years, however, from the declined de- 
mand for herrings in the Clyde and London, for 
export to the West Indies, and from the gradual fall- 
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ing off of the consumpt in Ireland, the adventurers 
in the fishery found the business not only to be a 
losing one, but to some of them, who could not well 
bear a series of losses, altogether ruinous. Rothsay 
has therefore ceased to be the place it once was in 
this branch of commerce, and there now but remain 
a few parties established there, and those principally 
visiting Orkney in the season and curing there more 
or less as circumstances may warrant 




LOCH FYNE. 

^T is not within the province of this work to 
treat of the romantic and beautiful scenery 
of the Western Highlands, and, indeed, from the 
thousands who annually crowd the decks of the 
numerous steamers to this favoured part of Scotland, 
and from the many descriptive guide books, any at- 
tempt in the way of writing in praise of what has 
become generally known, would be out of place. 
That long and interesting arm of the sea, Loch Fyne, 
must therefore here be noticed only in its riches of 
the finny tribe. In this it is pre-eminent. Its her- 
ring fishery has long been famed, and with the 
mention of a Loch Fyne herring, is associated the 
idea of a delicacy of a rare kind. From 500 to 600 
boats are frequently collected in a season, and ex- 
tending as far south as Campbelton. The amount 
of catch may be taken, on an average, every year, at 
20,000 barrels ; and so much is the fish esteemed and 

o2 
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sought after, that the whole amount of produce may 
be said to be consumed in the neighbouring and 
populous city of Glasgow. It is a remarkable fact 
that Loch Fyne h,errings are sold by retail, in that 
city, by the weight and not by the piece, a custom 
both indicating their superior value, and one which 
can be mentioned of no other locality. 

In this way, a barrel of them finds vent amongst 
all classes of the inhabitants, according to the season 
and the quantity at market, at a price of from £2 
to £4. The Loch fishing can be more steadily per- 
severed in, than that on the east coast of Scotland 
from the absence of that boisterous weather which 
interferes with industry on the wide ocean; and 
though not without its labour and occasional hard- 
ship, is yet free from much of the danger, always 
^waiting those who ply their oar on the inconstant 
waves of the North sea. To show more distinctly 
the value of the Western fishings, and that their 
great consumption lies in the home trade, recourse 
may be had to the following statistics. In the year 
1847, over the districts of Campbelton and Islay, 
Dumfries and Stranraer, Glasgon^, Greenock, and 
Ayr,, Inverary and Lochgilphead, Loch Broom, 
Lochs Curron and Dunvegan, Loch Shilday and 
Rothsay, there were, of boats, 4283, manned by 
13,766 fishermen, 266 coopers, of those employed 
in gutting, packing, cleaning, and drying the fish, 
6738, and of people employed altogether, 21,48L 
In that year, at the above stations, were cured, gut- 
ted and ungutted, 51,192 barrels of herrings. Of 
these were exported, 3648 barrels, leaving for home 
consumption, 47,544 barrels. None were branded. 
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At these stations, in addition, were caught and taken 
to market, or sold in a fresh condition, 33,450 barrels. 
Of cod, ling, or hake, at the above stations, in the 
year, 1847, were cured dried, 16,247 cwts. and cured 
in pickle, 1024 barrels. None came under the official 
brand. Of these, were exported to Ireland, 3972 
cwts. and to places out of Europe, 272 cwts. in a 
dried state ; total, 4244 cwts. exported, leaving for 
home consumption, 11,003 cwts* 



In addition to those localities, of which a short 
notice has been given, and from which, on the east 
of Scotland, the foreign trade is principally if not 
wholly carried on, the coast is studded with stations 
of rather lesser note. On the Caithness coast, there 
is Lybster, where a new harbour has been lately 
erected at the expense of the proprietor, J. F. Sin- 
clair> Esq., sufficient to contain in its present state, 
150 boats, besides the vessels required for conveying 
fishery stock, and the produce to market. It is per- 
fectly safe for small vessels, and capable of improve- 
ment on a large scale. Latheron Wheel is another 
excellent fishing station, the property of Captain 
Dunbar. It has about forty boats. A considerable 
sum has been laid out by the proprietor in building 
a breakwater which has been found qf much advan- 
tage In this district lie also the romantic station 
of Clyth and that of Occumster. The number of 
boats fishing at these is about fifty. The harbour of 
Clyth is not safe even in ordinary storms, its ex- 
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posure being directly south-east, and the capacity 
small. It has a depth of water — spring tide, twelve 
feet, and neap, eight and nine. It was erected about 
twenty-eight years ago, by the late Dr. Henderson, 
then tacksman of Clyth, at his own expense. Oc- 
cumster Ls a later erection ; it is not yet completed, 
but when so, it may be able to contain about seventy 
boats, and will prove much safer for vessels frequent* 
ing the coast in the fishing business. These places 
are the property of Sir George Sinclair, Bart, of 
Ulbster. 

The town of Thurso on the north coast of Caith- 
ness has never arrived at great celebrity as a fishing 
station ; and in the present day and for years back, 
there has been little or nothing done worth mention- 
ing. The harbour is not commodious, and perhaps 
the fishing ground is not altogether fav.ourable &om 
its being at the entrance into the Fentland Frith, 
where an exposure to the rapid tides may interfeire 
with the successful prosecution of the fishery. Along 
the north coast of Sutherland all the way to Cape 
Wrath are many creeks where the herring fishery 
has been partially prosecuted during the last twenty 
to thirty years, though latterly the spirit for the 
enterprize has much broken down. Under encour- 
aging circumstances there could not be a more 
promising locality than the Rabbit Islands at Tongue, 
Within the. islands is a fine, well sh el teredo small 
bay, where vessels may ride in perfect safety, and on 
the shores of which, the curing can be carried on to 
every advantage. At the station of Eispond, there 
has been also, in days gone by, a good deal done in 
the fishery by one or two enterprizing individuals. 
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In the south-east of Scotland are the two con- 
siderable stations of Berwick and Dunbar. At both 
places a heavy shoal of herrings generally strikes in, 
in the months of August or September. There is not 
that regular fishing which is in the north country ; 
and the consumption of herrings is mostly in the 
neighbouring markets and country, in a fresh con- 
dition, or the fish is made up for smoking. At both 
Dunbar and Berwick, the French loggers do a large 
business annually in the purchase of fresh herrings 
direct from the fishermen. The port of Leith, in 
former days, was the great depot for herrings col- 
lected there from various parts of the coast previous 
to export. It still possesses a certain share of busi- 
ness of the same kind, and, in the preparation of red 
herrings, in dried cod and ling, and in smoked had- 
docks, the business is extensive. Several parties 
maintain respectable establishments, such as Messrs. 
Robertson & Son, Messrs. Adamsoug and others. 
Here is the head establishment of Mr. Jas. Methuen. 
Mr. Methuen is more deeply and extensively en- 
gaged in the white fishing business than any other 
in Scotland. In the herring fishery he has numerous 
stations around the coast, having annually under 
engagement to him, in July and August, several 
hundred fishermen, exclusive of his purchases during 
other months of the year; and having also a large 
trade in cod, ling, and haddock. At the neighbouring 
fishing village to Leith of Newhaven^ there is every 
year a large fleet of boats fitted out in the best and 
fullest manner for the herring fishing. They set 
sail about the middle of July, for the distant port of 
Wick ; remaining there until the last day of August. 
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when they again weigh anchor for hoin6. Itl the 
Frith of Forth there is an autumn and a winter fish-* 
ing, in which the various small towns partake, from 
Anstruther to Burntisland. At Burntisland, thete 
has been, for many years, a persevering and very 
considerable prosecution of the red herring business. 
In the Frith of Forth fishings, the fisherman enter 
into no regular engagements, but dispose 6t their 
catch at the price of the day; the price varying with 
the success — and the fish going into immediate con- 
sumption, either fresh or smoked, few or none being 
made up for exportation. 

The large populous and flourishing town of Dun- 
dee has properly speaking no fishing of its own, but 
there are several first-rate establishments for the 
manufacture of red herrings. The Messrs. Davidson 
have for many many years been located there and at 
Wick. They are engaged chiefly in the home trade, 
and in every department of the cure the most exact 
attention is applied, so that the town of Dundee and 
surrounding country have the best quality of this, to 
a manufacturing population, almost necessary article 
of food. The town of Montrose has also no herring 
fishery, but its character for pickled cod, smoked 
haddocks, and smoked herrings, has long been estab- 
lished in the London market ; cod and haddock are 
plentifully caught on its coast. Mr. Thomas Napier 
has for many years there taken, a lead in the business 
with a perseverance and skill worthy of any branch 
of manufacture. The herrings are taken round, in 
vessels engaged by the month, from Peterhead and 
Fraserburgh. The export of fish from Montrose to 
the southern markets is constant and must amount 
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per annum to a large sum in value. At the small 
port of Stonehaven there has been a herring fishery 
for some years past, but Hot on a large scale, the 
principal part being carried to Aberdeen ; however, 
Stonehaven contains a snug little harbour, suitable 
in every way for the prosecution of the business. 
At Aberdeen, an attempt within the last few years 
was made to establish a herring fishery, but without 
that success which warranted a farther perseverance, 
and it has again died away. This trading city has a 
less share in the Scottish fisheries as a place of manu- 
fiEiiCture than its neighbours; whilst, at the same time, 
there is not a better supplied market, for the various 
kinds of white fish from the ocean for the use of its 
inhabitants, in the North of Scotland. On the south 
side of the Murray Frith there are various other 
smaller stations for the herring fishery, where the 
cure is chiefly made up for the Baltic, and which may 
be with propriety mentioned. There is a new har- 
bour erection at Pituly, close to Fraserburgh, the 
property of Sir John Forbes of Pitsligo. Farther on 
there is the old small town of Rosehearty, the pro- 
perty of Alex. D. Fordyce, Esq.; Pennan, belonging 
to Sir Charles Forbes; then Gardenstown, much 
famed for its successful fishings, on the estate of the 
Gardens of Troup ; and Whitehills, a little west of 
Banfi^ on the Seafield property — all sending their 
quota to sea in the season, and in number from 
twenty to fifty boats each. 

Having noticed most of the localities on our 
coasts where the fishery is prosecuted, it will not be 
out of place to bring before the public, what may go 
fairly under the name of the metropolitan district of 

c3 
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fishermeti — a district of tl^e first importance in the 
labour of the mine — a nursery for the past for hardy 
and skilful men, and for the future to be depended 
on for a supply of those sons of Britain, who are 
found on board her wooden walls, carrying her proud 
flag into every sea, fearless in the hour of danger, 
and ever ready when England expects each man to 
do his duty. Within a short distance of four miles, 
on the south coast of the Murray Frith, is found the 
residence of about twelve hundred strong skilM 
fishermen, who, with their families, it may be ima- 
gined form the nucleus of no trifling population. 
Buckie is the chie^ with its 174 boats of largest size, 
and their united crews of 700 men. Next is Port- 
knockie, with its 90 boats and 400 men ; then Port- 
essie, 54 boats and 200 men ; Findochty, 40 boats 
and 160 men ; and Portgordon, 40 boats and 160 
men. Harbours for navigation being wanting, all 
proceed annually north, south, east, and west, for the 
eight weeks of the herring fishery — ^wives and child- 
ren — bag and baggage. Buckie is the property of 
Colonel Gordon of Cluny, and Sir William Gordon 
of Letterfoury, Portknockie belongs to the Earldom 
of Seafield. 



PRESENT STATE, COMPREHENDING DETAILS IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURE. 




'S to the Scottish Fisheries at the present day, 
reference may be best briefly made, in their 
numerical amoimt of men, of money, and of material, 
to the last Report of the Commissioners of British 
Fisheries. This annual document it would be unfair 
not freely to confess to be of much statistical impor- 
tance. It is here given that the capital employed in 
boats, nets, and lines is the not inconsiderable one 
of £1,267,735, being an increase on the former 
year of £11,687 ; that the value of nets alone is 
£489,872, being an increase over the former year of 
£16,127 10s. — amounting in square yards in the 
herring fishery to 98,580,218 ; that the value of lines 
used is £101,706, being an increase on the former 
year of £2,796. The tonnage of boats employed in 
the herring, cod, and ling fisheries is given at tons 
127,479, being a decrease on the former year of tons 
1,430; and their value at £676,157, being S, decrease 
of £7,237. It is given that there are 15,279 boats, 
61,267 fishermen and boys, and altogether 99,397 
persons employed in the fisheries ; difiering but little 
in number from that of the previous year. The total 
quantity of herrings caught in 1847, coming imder 
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the oogiiizance of the Board, was barrels 562,743^, 
being a decrease on the former year of the quantity 
cured of 44,707^ barrels. To this has to be added a 
very large quantity over which there is unfortunately 
no statistical information, namely, what may have 
been used for immediate consumption, and a portion 
of that valuable part of the trade which may have 
been made red or smoked, amounting to barrels 
832,197. There is a small decrease on the quantity 
taken, from that of the previous year given in the 
report, of barrels 33,901^, but it may not unfairly be 
supposed that the catch of 1846 and 1847 had been 
nearly equal. The Scottish herring fishery for the 
year 1847 may be said to have produced 900,000 x 
barrels, and in a good year's fishing to comprehend 
one million of barrels, with a value, at a fair rate, of 
little less than a million pounds sterling. 

In another important branch of the Scottish fish- 
eries, namely, the cod and ling, it is found by the 
Report, that the total quantity caught in 1847 was, 
number of fish taken, 2,816,734 ; cured dried, 4331 
tons 4 cwt. ; pickled, barrels 6,247^ ; otherwise sold 
or consumed, 16,335 tons 6 cwt. ; grand total of the 
cod and ling fishery, tons 20,686^. The value of 
the dried cod may be takdn, at £15 per ton, to be 
£64,965 ; of the pickled, at 20s. per barrel, £6,247 ; 
of the immense quantity unaccounted for, no fair 
value can be given, but it cannot be less, even at £10 
per ton, than above £160,000. 

One favourable consideration attends the herring, 
cod, and ling fishery is that in the general character 
of the cure it equals that of any former period. The » 
diiferent operations of packing, gutting, salting, an^ 
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selecting the fish are carried on with assiduous atten- 
tion. Any buyer, foreign or home, can have his 
supplies made up in the exact manner to suit the 
markets for which they are intended. 

As to the present state of our salmon and had- 
dock fisheries, no proper criterion of their value, from 
want of statistical data, can be formed. That of the 
salmon must be very great. In the year 18*24 it is 
supposed that about 200,000 fish reached the metro- 
polis, and in ten years after four and a half millions 
of lbs. From increased population it must now be 
much greater, and though the above supposition em* 
braces the fishing going to London from every quar- 
ter, yet, at the periods quoted, a large proportion 
was from Scotland. The salmon fishing is protected 
by a close season, and in Scotland, in the months of 
October, November, December, and January, any at- 
tempt to fish is illegal and severely punishable. The 
value of the Scotch river fishings has been much on 
the decrease. The Tweed and the Spey were the 
most valuable, but the proprietors must, in these 
days of bag-net and stake-fishings, be suffering under 
a great reduction of rental ; and in which the tacks- 
men, under leases which have been for some years 
entered ^upon, must also largely participate. Rumours 
have been afloat that government had some legislative 
measure in view, as to the rights of sea fishings, for 
the purpose of better equalizing the value between 
them and the river ; and certainly as the rivers are a 
necessity for the habits of the fish, it is but reason- 
able that too great a preponderance in worth should 
not attach itself to one, to the serious, and indeed, in 
many instances, ruinous injury of the other. The 
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Messrs. Hogarth of Aberdeen have for many years, 
on the east coast of Scotland, been known as the 
most extensive tacksmen of river fishings, and they 
have of late years entered with equal spirit into those 
of the sea or coast. 



BOATS FOB THE HERRING FISHERY. 

It is most undoubtedly desirable that in every under- 
taking, the means should be adequate to the end. 

In the Scotch herring fishery, as in every other, 
the suitableness of the boats is a matter of the first 
consequence. The build of boat should embrace as 
far as possible the safety of the men and fitness for 
the capture of the fish. On our stormy coast there 
has, alas, been too many melancholy instances of loss 
of life in the herring fishery. Much inquiry in 
the general mind has therefore been excited, as to 
whether a better construction of boat might enable 
fishermen to avoid some of those heart-breaking 
casualties ever happening from time to time. Per- 
haps, however, on impartial consideration, the boats 
in their greatest number will be found, as the result 
of the experience of the fishermen themselves, the 
nearest to the best plan and size of build for the pur- 
pose required. 

The Scottish is a land or shore fishery. The 
boats leave the harbours towards evening, and the 
fishermen expect, with favourable wind and weather, 
to return from four to six o'clock on the following 
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morning. Indeed, when they return at a later hour, 
it is ever on the side of disadvantage to the curers. 
A curer who is zealous in his business will always 
express his satis&ction when he has the fish in salt 
by the breakfast hour of nine. 

The largest size of boats at present in use, is 
known by being either south built or west built. 
Those of the south build have the preference on the 
coast to the south of Banff, and those of the west 
build are found west from Banff as far as Portma- 
hommack. The boats built at Wick are after the 
south construction. They are all open boats. At 
the port of Peterhead, where there is a good deal 
done in boat-building and on an improved model, 
the size is, length of keel, thirty-four feet ; above, 
thirty-seven and a half feet; and breadth amidships, 
thirteen feet seven inches. These boats are capable 
of bringing to land &om eighty to one hundred crans 
of herrings. The boats built at Cullen on the west 
construction will carry about the same quantity of 
fish. The difference in model lies principally in the 
atom or after end of the boat. That part in the west 
or scarf, or Buckie boat, has a much greater breadth 
and roundness than the other. It is difficult to declare 
which of them may be the better for sea^worthiness, 
but, it may be that the Buckie boat has the advan- 
tage in a practical and very necessary part of the 
work, namely, a greater convenience in the proper 
shaking of the net as the fish are hauled on board. 
The harbours all along the coast being tidal, the size 
of boat is fully adequate to the convenience afforded 
in depth of water. For the purpose of cure, the size 
of boat serves every end. A daily average catch of 
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from six to eight crans from each, boat tan be best 
taken care of, and no curer« had he it in his choice^ 
would ever like to receive from each of his boats in. 
one. morning heavier shots than from ten to twenty 
crans. When boats arrive heavily laden with her- 
rings, the work of cure cannot be completed until a 
late hour in the day, which must ever less or more 
prove detrimental to the quality of the fish* For 
rowing in calms, which must attend the proper work- 
ing of a shore fishery, the labour arising from the 
present size of boat, for a crew of four or five men, 
could not be increased. For the varied work apper- 
taining to the catch when at sea, the boat of the usual 
dimensions must be an open one. All the room 
which can be given by clearness from hindrance and 
from openness is required. None but a practical 
fisherman can be aware of the room and convenience 
necessary to the work of shooting and hauling of the 
net. This has frequently to be practised more than 
once in one night, and the ground shifted for a better 
chance. In hauling, as thus described, the swing 
rope is first untied and brought aft to near the stern* 
On the appearance of the first net, it is laid hold of by 
the upper and lower baulks brought in over the gun- 
wale and shaken of the fish, which are thrown out 
easier when alive than when dead. A net charged 
with live herrings may be brought by a slight pull 
to the surface of the water, which^ if dead, the men 
would be quite unable to raise. On arriving at the 
fishing ground, ascertained by the bearing of land- 
marks, the masts and oars are stowed away, and a 
space cleared away for casting out the nets, at first 
lying in midships. The worst nets are first put out. 
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Two men cast them over whilst the other two row 
the boat. The first net being shot, the ties of the 
second are fastened to it, and so on till the whole are 
in the sea. The boat in the meantime is moving 
across the tide, and the whole fleet is stretching 
behind to a distance of six to eight hundred yards. 
The tie of the last net is made fast to the small hau- 
ser or swing rope, and then the boat rides away as 
if seemingly at anchor, though at her drift slowly 
through the water. There cannot be finer sea-going 
craft than the largest size of herring boats. With the 
skill of four or five thoroughbred fishermen and 
plenty of sea-room in the worst ^f weather, there is 
little danger on board. 

Sometimes indeed a loss ensues, when the storm 
breaks suddenly oui and the nets are heavily laden 
with fish ; but once under weigh and the chance of 
safety returns. In a dark tempestuous night, how* 
ever, on our rocky and iron bound coast, it cannot be 
wondered that the crew should run for life and pro- 
perty to the land. It is then when the danger be- 
gins. The awfulness of the scene around invests the 
mind with the desire for shelter and protection, too 
strong to be refused in the attempt. It is then in 
the regaining and at the entrance of our harbours, 
where we have so frequently to lament the fate of 
our brave fishermen. It is on the coasts of Aberdeen- 
shire and of Caithness where the scenes of melancholy 
recollection, chiefly dwell. Had the boats a Cromarty 
to run for, it would be a difierent matter. To boats, 
for many miles on the coast, Cromarty forms a na- 
tural harbour of refuge, and all within its range in 
stormy weather, can pursue their avocation with 
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pleasurable feelings of comparative security and hope. 
The conclusion is natural, to a reflective mind, of the 
wisdom and the mercy in erecting, by the. hands of 
man, harbours of refuge where nature, though other-^ 
wise bountiful in gifts, has denied them. The Scot- 
tish fishing has no similitude with that of Norway or 
Holland. In Norway, it is in the calm of the small 
land locked bays, or arms of the sea running &r 
into the land, where the fisherman pursues his toil 
during every hour, removed from the danger or the 
fear of the mighty ocean. From Holland^ again, it 
is a deep-sea fishing, and the vessels of from fifty to 
sixty tons, with all appurtenances belonging to that 
size of craft; curing on board and casting the net 
with the same freedom, fifty or a hundred miles from 
the land, as at ten. In enlarging the Scottish boats, 
in furnishing them with a larger crew and more ma- 
terial, in enabling them under the protection of decks 
and hatches to stay longer at sea, and to accomplish 
a heavier catch, the nature, character, and usages of 
the land or shore fishery are forsaken, and a differ- 
ence thus in circumstance must demand an alteration 
in the management and direction of the fishery which 
13 not now in contemplation, and which a capital in-» 
vested in property of boats of £600,000 would forbid 
for many years to come, even should speculation in 
this day of enterprise venture on the trial. 
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EKaAGEMENT OF BOATB FOB THE HEREIN^ 

FISHERY. 

SiifGB the year 1815, and very probably at an ear- 
lier period, there has existed a clause in the engage* 
ment between curers and fishermen, which though 
originating in supposed good policy, should at the 
present day be taken into serious consideration, as 
to whether, for the benefit of the fishery, it should 
not be altered. As uncertainty must ever hang over, 
in a greater or less degree, every fishing enterprize, 
whether the adventure be for the whale, the cod, the 
haddock, or the herring, so the rate of reward for the 
labour, the skill, and the capital should be measured 
and divided in a ratio based on the success. The 
objectionable clause is that binding for 200 crans per 
boat. On inquiry, why 200 crans came to be the 
maximum engagement, it will be found, that the 
boimty system was its parent. The calculation was 
most adroitly gone into, for the purpose of securing 
the whole bribe which government held out. It was 
clearly for the advantage of the curer, to name in his 
bargain, the quantity which, in probability, might be 
taken. The period of fishing, fully to cover the 
season, has been eight weeks, and for the laborious 
toil, this time has ever been found extended enough. 
In each week there are five fishing nights; so that 
altogether there are forty, deducting one night in 
each week for bad weather ; on an average, there re- 
main thirty-two nights. If an average amount of 
moderate success for each night be taken, at six 
crans, there will be a produce of 192 crans. Thus, 
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200 crans per boat being the agreement, there was 
every fair reason to believe, that the bounty on 
every barrel taken, would reach the pocket of the 
curer. Since the year 1830, however, the above 
motive of agreement has been removed. The con- 
tinuance of the clause in question, there cannot be a 
doubt, has, for many past years, operated injuriously. 
Taking an average amount of success along our coasts 
at 130 crans per boat, it is for all having their capital 
invested to reflect, whether that average should not 
be the quantity agreed upon, and the balance of the 
catch for the eight weeks paid for, at the price of the 
day. It must be readily granted that, between the 
average catch of 130 crans^ and the 200 crans agreed 
upon^ the capital of the curer has to fill up the blank 
occasioned by a falling market, and that whilst there 
may be a little or no margin left for profit, there 
may be a large one for loss. With success, and with 
want of success in the catch, it is desirable that 
supply and demand should regulate as nearly as pos- 
sible the value of the cure. Experience, also, now 
tells the curer that he cannot obtain the same price 
for the lank and for the full herring, and as a general 
rule it may be expected that more of the inferior 
quality will be brought on shore in the second hun- 
dred crans than in the first, the spawning time falling 
rather towards the end of the fishing. This con- 
templated alteration would operate equally in favour 
and in equity to the fishermen as to the curer. In 
seasons of success, the quality at a less price would 
bring proportionate remuneration, and in times of 
scarcity, the extra demand would fill up the loss of 
quantity, and thus, markets could be better managed, 
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end room given for a scale of rise and fiiU, which is 
negatived by the present contract of 200 crans per 
boat, such being above the average amount of catch* 



TIME OF BKGAaiNa BOATS FOB THB HERBIKO 

FISHEaY. 

Ok£ element in the unprofitably carrying on of the 
herring fishery lies in the engaging the boats at too 
long a time previous to the season of active opera- 
tion. Thinking men must know this well from 
many lessons of experience. The spring-time would 
always be found early enough ; the risk of casu- 
alty attending the business from a previous Novem- 
ber or December should not be submitted to on the 
part of the curer« It is an erroneous transaction 
and brings a very weighty addition to the speculative 
nature of the trade, for under every prudence some 
share of speculation, as indeed to every business, will 
attach itself to it. It is an opinion which will not be 
contradicted, that the time to enter into contracts for 
the following fishing, for the best interest of all par- 
ties, should be the months of March or April. There 
is a Norwegian winter fishing, the success of which 
it would be well for curers always to ascertain pre- 
vious to engagements. The Norwegian catch finds 
its way wholly into the Baltic. The curer should lay 
hold of every proper data at his command for calcula- 
tion as to the worth of the raw material, for he must 
well know, that on this depends his chance of a sue- 
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be overlooked By a looker-on, the work may seem 
distasteful, and even to a degree disagreeable. It' 
is, however, healthy, and those engaged in it are 
full of cheerfubiess and good humour. Their happy 
feelings on the morning of a successful cutch, are ex- 
pressed by the merry laui^^h and harmless joke. 
Though during the week, the fashion of the toil 
brings their apparel to the plainest standard, yet, on 
one of the seven, there is none more gay than the 
young lass, to whom the world is much indebted 
ioT the taste and flavour of a salted herring. 

The gutting and packing begins, or ought to do 
so, with the delivery of the fish from the boats. 
There are three qualities of fish for selection, whilst 
the gutting is proceeding with, the malties or young 
growing fish, the full grown, and the spent or 
spawned herring. Fish broken, bruised, or torn in 
the belly, are also packed separately. There is a good 
deal of art in the nice gutting of a herring. The 
orifice made by the knife should be as small as pos- 
sible. The incision is made in the throat to the back 
bone, an4 the hand is turned upwards, so that as little 
of the seemly look of the fish is lost as possible. The 
blood must flow freely from the great blood vessels. 
The gut, liver, stomach, and gills, must all be taken 
out. It is approved of in the O/Ontinental markets 
that the crown gut should remain. Packing is also 
a particular operation. It goes on at the same time 
with the gutting, The proportion of salt must be 
guided a little by circumstances, but must never be 
over much; as a general calculation, of common 
Liverpool salt, it may be given at a bushel and a half 
for each barrel* Previous to being packed, much de-. 
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pends upon the fish being well worked in the rousing 
6ibs. For the Irish and home market, the most suit- 
able package is laying the fish flat on their sides ; 
for the continental, on their backs. Both gutting 
and packing, when the premises will admit, should 
be conducted imder cover, but at all events, when the 
barrels are packed, every necessary precaution should 
be used to secure the fish from the influence of the 
sun, or the injurious efifects of rain. For the work 
on a barrel of bung-packed herrings, the women are 
paid with eightpence. 



COOPERINa. 

The duties of coopers, it is almost unnecessary to 
remark, in the cure of fish must be of the first con- 
sequence. In the making of the package there is the 
legal siare to be attended to ; the barrels have to be 
of the most suitable quality of wood and well sea- 
soned. For the pickled fish, it is of course of first 
necessity that their tightness should preserve the 
original pickle, and a close overlook must be con- 
stantly given to see that this is the case. The 
cooper, indeed, has the whole process under his care. 
He must see that the gutting knives are in good 
order, in fact, keep a strict superintendence over 
gutters and packers in all their operations. After 
two or three days have been allowed the herrings to 
pine, his attention has to be given that the barrels 
be filled up of the same quality of fish, and then he 
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has to see that at the date they are ripe enough to 
be bung-packed, every care is given in drawing off 
the pickle and in the final filling up, and making in 
every way ready for the market for which the article 
is intended. 

The general employment of the cooper is in bar- 
rel making, which in the trussing of the hoops is 
laborious. He can earn wages at the rate of 2s« 6d. 
to 3s. per day. During the eight weeks of the fish- 
ing, the cooper has frequently to encounter much 
fatigue. His weekly wages are then from I6s. to 
18s., and a man of steady active habits, with a know- 
ledge of his business, is always in request. 



REPACKINa OP HERRIl^GS. 

The repacking means a preparation for a warm cli- 
mate. There is not now much done in this branch. 
The herrings are emptied out of the original package 
into tubs of clean fresh water, washed, and then 
weighed into parcels of '224 pounds each. The fish 
are then repacked with a proportion of Liverpool 
great salt between each tier into the same bar- 
rels. What is wanting in fish to fill the barrel is 
made up with great salt, and after being properly 
headed up and bound with iron hoops, the barrel 
receives a sufficient quantity of pickle made from 
clean salt. 
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SMOKING OF THE HERRING. 

The smoking or manufacture of red herrings has 
long been a favourite mode of preparation, and per- 
haps in England and Scotland there are not less than 
two to three hundred thousand barrels in this way 
going into consumption. For this purpose the her- 
ring is left ungutted. After being properly roused 
and packed into barrels, the fish is allowed to remain 
forty-eight hours. They are then put into the steep, 
being dean washed with fresh water, after which, 
they are spitted and hung up, and permitted to re- 
main in smoke with a varied degree of heat about 
thirty hours, for London and the southern markets 
of England ; and when dried for home winter use, 
they are about three weeks. About one bushel of 
salt per barrel will be the quantity used for the mak- 
ing of reds. Much nicety and carefulness is requisite 
in the selection of the fish after they are smoked, 
and every attention must be given that the first 
quality are assorted by themselves — ^that those who 
are at all injured are packed by themselves — and that 
the refuse, or the third and worst quality, be also 
kept separate. There is a good deal of acquired skill 
necessary in sending red herrings to market in prime 
condition. 
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ICEING OF THE SALMOIT. 

It is mentioned, that about the year 1785, the pack- 
ing of Salmon in ice was first resorted to, and from 
that period the metropolis has been £[iyoured with 
a continued supply of fresh fish. Steam navigation 
has brought also its aid in effecting a change on 
distance, and is now the active agent which gives 
to the inhabitants of London, the finest salmon, 
and in the primest of condition. The salmon is 
packed in large wooden boxes, of about one cwt. 
each, and are covered with ice in a pounded state. 
The fish are calculated to be preserved thus, for 
eight to ten days, and in the height of summer, 
when the weather is at the warmest, six to eight. 
Every proprietor or tacksman of fishings, has his ice 
house, where in winter the stock is laid in, in suf- 
ficient quantity for the season. He has also his re- 
quired number of long wooden boxes, which are re- 
gularly returned, and, in this simple manner, those 
living at 500 miles distance are equally as well sup- 
plied, and oftentimes better, with fresh salmon, than 
those living in the neighbourhood of the fishing. 



PICKLING OP THE SALMON. 

The pickling of salmon is not now so much resorted 
to in the north of Scotland as in former days ; in- 
deed very little, comparatively speaking, is now made 
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up in this way. During Lent, however, in the me- 
tropolis it is still considered a delicacy, and where 
there is a want of the kind, a supply will always 
follow from some quarter. In pickling, the water 
being at the boiling point, salmon are allowed to boil 
half an hour, and grilses twenty minutes. The fish 
is then allowed to lie and cool for a night, when it 
is then packed in kits. These are filled up with 
strong vinegar, with about a gallon to each kit, and 
in each kit there is a weight of fish of about twenty- 
five pounds. 



SMOKIKa OF THE HADDOOK. 

When haddocks are delivered from the boats, being 
gutted, cleaned, and split up, they are allowed to 
remain three to four hours in pickle ; they are then 
spitted and hung up in the smoking house. Im- 
mediately after the herring fishery, when the had- 
docks are rich and fat, for the London and southern 
markets, they require to hang about eight days ip 
the smoke — ^but later in the season only three. At 
Portmahommack, a principal haddock smoking sta- 
tion of the Messrs. Hogarth, a process has been dis- 
covered, connected with steam, by that firm, which 
enables the time for smoking to be shortened, and 
which will give the advantage of a speedier export 
to market, most desirable in an article of food suit- 
able only for immediate consumption. At Port- 
nockie there are now four smoking houses for had- 
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docks ; at Findochty, three ; at Forteasy, two ; and 
at Buckie, eight. The price paid has been, in the 
present season, eleven shillings and sixpence for a 
hundred and fifty-four fish. At Burghead, the price 
paid has been four shillings per cwt. of fish from the 
boats ; and the ayerage success per day of each boat 
from six to ten cwt. ; thus giving some idea of the 
value of this rising branch in fishing adventure. 



CUBING OP COD, LING, OR HAKE. 

The bleeding of the fish should take place as soon 
after being caught as possible ; indeed when it can 
be done on being taken off the hook so much the 
better. After the fish is bled, and the bone re- 
moved, and all impurities removed by being tho- 
roughly washed, they are carried into vats, tubs, 
or troughs. In these they are salted, and carefully 
laid in layers. About fifty pounds of Liverpool com- 
mon salt is used to the hundred pound weight. Over- 
salting is injurious, it does not increase the weight, 
but extracts the sap, and renders the fish conse- 
quently lighter. Fresh fish will take in no more 
salt than will perfectly cure them. When the fish 
are removed from the vats, in which they are per- 
mitted to remain for three days, another thorough 
washing takes place, and the pickle is well brushed 
out. They are then built in a long pile on a stony 
beach, so placed that there is a hanging towards the 
tail to allow the salt water to be properly dripped. 
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In a couple of days they may be laid out to dry. The 
best mode of drying cod is on flakes of wood, raised 
on posts about three feet high, of any suitable length, 
and about four feet wide. At the top there is a 
platform of cross bars, six inches asunder, and on 
which the fish are laid. When a stony beach is 
used, which it is for the most part, if indeed not uni- 
versally in Scotland, the fish must not be laid down 
in the heat of the sun, as the stones may be too warm ; 
indeed, for the first few days a powerful sun must be 
avoided. Too hastily drying must be guarded against. 
At first the fish are laid on their backs ; and after- 
wards, alternately on their back and belly. To turn 
them frequently is advantageous. During the night, 
when they are gathered into heaps, they must be 
covered as well aa in the damp weather, when they 
cannot be upon the beach. In a fortnight the fish 
is ready to be packed for sweating. This endures 
for twelve days, when another week's drying takes 
place. They are then sweated a second time for 
a few days, in a pile or stack, and then another 
few days' drying suffices to complete the cure. The 
state of the weather must, however, be the guide 
to the curer. The time occupied in curing will be 
six to eight weeks* be the weather favourable or 
otherwise. One of the most important parts of the 
cure is the sweating of the fish. After the comple- 
tion of the cure, the bousing must be looked par- 
ticularly after. They require to be put into a dry 
storehouse, and brought together either in the cool 
of the morning or evening. 

Cod fish cured in pickle may remaiD the same 
time in the vats previous to being repacked into 
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the barrels. When taken from the vats they are 
then brushed, scrubbed, well scraped with a knife, 
and washed with clean water. This being done, the 
repacking with clean salt into barrels goes on, and 
they are thus made ready for sale. The allowance 
for cure of pickled fish per barrel is about eighty- 
four poimds for home consumption, and about 112 
pounds for exportation. Of cod, ling, or hake, in a 
dried state, there is always a difference of value in 
the difference of cure ; and, therefore, it is essential 
that those engaged in this branch of commerce should 
adopt the mode most recommended and approved of 
in the country for which the article is intended. In 
addition to the value of the cod, as an article of cure 
and of food, must not be forgotten its worth in com- 
merce in the oil extracted from the liver, the ton of 
which sells at about £23 ; the quantity of which 
collected in Scotland and particularly in Shetland, 
comes, in its aggregate, to a large amount. Also, 
in these later times deserves to be mentioned the 
growing use of cod-liver oil in its more refined state, 
as a valuable medicine, and now much sought after 
for the cure of various disorders. 



MODE OF FISHING FOB SALMON, COD, AND 

HADDOCK. 

Fob the catch of the salmon there are various modes 
in different localities and in different countries. The 
common way in Scotland, in rivers, is with a net 
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dropped into the water,.from the stern of a boat called 
a coble, as it is rowed away from the river bank. 
Men stand at the shallow parts of the river and 
watch the salmon as they swim up ; when a fish is 
observed, the signal is given and the capture is cer- 
tain. The boat is immediately rowed off, the net 
being attached one end to the boat and the other to 
the end of a rope left with the man on the shore. 
In certain parts of a river there are what are called 
cruives. Dams are built across the stream, and those 
cniives or weirs are placed in the dam walL As the 
fish on their journey up the water enter these spaces, 
through which the water runs, they are prevented 
from returning by a grating of a particular contriv- 
ance — ^they can neither swim back nor get out. In 
the sea fishing there is the bag-net and the stake 
fishing. Of the latter, the distance between high 
and low water-mark, on the shore, is where the 
stakes are placed. The shallow extremity of the 
net is fixed to the stakes, placed at high-water mark, 
the deepest, at low water-mark. The fish swim- 
ming along shore, and striking against any part of 
the net, are led by its form into what are named 
the chambers, and from this there is no escape. 
The bag-net is of another description, placed in deep 
water on the coast, generally not far from the mouth 
of a river or fresh water stneam. In these a great 
many fish are taken, but the chief inconvenience is 
that they are liable, in every storm, to be injured 
or swept away ; and the utmost attention must be 
given in their protection to the state of the weather. 
The capture of the cod-fish is by hooks and lines. 
The following is quoted from YarrelFs able work on 
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British Fishes : — " Two sorts of lines adapted for two 
different modes of fishing are in common use. One 
mode is by deep-sea lines, called bulters, on the 
Cornish coast; these are long lines, with hooks 
&stened at regular distances along their whole length 
by shorter and smaller cords called snoods. The 
snoods are six feet long each, and placed on the long 
line twelve feet from each other, to prevent the hooks 
becoming entangled. 

"Near the hooks these shorter lines or snoods are 
formed of separate threads, loosely fastened together, 
to guard against the teeth of the fish. Some varia- 
tions occur, at different parts of the coast, as to the 
number of hooks attached to the line, as well as in 
the length of the snood ; but the distance on the 
long line between two snoods is always double the 
length of the soood itself. Buoys, buoy-ropes, and 
and anchors or grapples are fixed one to each end of 
the long line ; the hooks are baited with sandlaunce, 
limpet, whelk, &c. The lines are always laid, or, as 
it is termed, shot across the tide; for, if the tide runs 
upon the end of the line it will force the hooks to- 
gether, by which the whole tide's fishing is irrecover- 
ably lost; they are deposited generally about the 
time of slack water between each ebb and flow, and 
are taken up, or hauled for examination, after being 
left about six hours or- one flood or ebb. An im- 
provement upon this more commo4 plan was some 
years ago suggested by Mr. Oobb, who was sent to 
the Shetlands by the Commissioners appointed for 
the improvement of the fisheries. He fixed a small 
piece of cork within a certain distance of the hook, 
about twelve inches, which suspended and floated the 
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bait, so as to prevent its falling on the ground ; by 
which method, the bait was more freely shown to 
the fish, by the constant and variable motion pro- 
duced upon it by the tide. In the old way, the bait 
was frequently hid from the fish by being covered 
with seaweed, or was consumed by some of the nu- 
merous star-fish and crabs that infest the ground." 

The fishing for the haddock is also by hook and 
line. On the north-east of Scotland, the largest size 
of herring boats is also used for the cod and haddock 
fishing, but they are then manned with nine men 
instead of four or five. In the present season, in the 
district from Buckie to Portgordon, in the haddock 
fishery there have been employed about eighty-two 
boats, with crews in the aggregate of 7 or 800 men. 



SHORT DESCRIPTION OP THE VARIOUS PRODUCE 

OF OUR SEAS. 




'N giving a short description of tLe fish which 
more particularly enrich our shores, it is not 
intended to interfere with the task of the naturalist. 
So much has already been written by authors of 
esteemed celebrity, that, it is almost unnecessary to 
remark, any thing that is new cannot be written. 
However, in a work of this kind, a few pages dedi- 
cated to. illustrating the habits of some of the famiUes 
of the finny tribe, the author trusts will not by his 
readers be considered altogether out of place. Much 
concerned with them remains a mystery, but much 
that is interesting is also known. Though it is im- 
possible to dive into the depths of the ocean, and 
there discover its secrets, yet practical experience has 
enabled man for his own use to arrive at many truths. 
Acting in accordance with the knowledge of these, 
the fishermen supplies the table with the hidden 
gifts of nature. The social fabric of the hun^an 
&mily thus draws a support from the wonders of di- 
vine providence, and from day to day the baskets are 
replenished which have already fed millions upon 
millions of our race. The four species of fish, which 
are principaUy the staple of commercial transactions 
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on our Scottish coast, are the Salmon, the Cod, the 
Herring, and the Haddock; and to these alone a 
short notice will the more appropriately belong. 



THE SALMON. 

This fish is the inhabitant of both salt and fresh 
water. It is found in greater or less numbers in 
every river of Scotland, and along our coasts within 
a short distance of the land. Its natural habits re- 
quire a change from the one quality of element to 
the other. The salmon may be said as a fish to be- 
long to a northern latitude ; it is very prolific ; the 
ova deposited by the female are from 18 to 20,000 ; 
its growth is rapid; in March and April the ova 
come into life ; in May it is an inch in size ; in a 
couple of months it will be found weighing two and 
three pounds; and in the second year it continues 
growing rapidly. This fish has been known to at- 
tain the size of eighty pounds, but the average weight 
of salmon caught in Scotland may be given &om 
eight to twelve pounds. By naturalists and others, 
many interesting circumstances are related as to the 
habits of the salmon not within the province of this 
work to repeat ; and any particular description of its 
colour or appearance is rendered unnecessary, from 
its being so well known, at certain seasons, as a deli- 
cacy to the rich, and at others, as a welcome visitor 
at the table of the middle classes. The upper part 
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of the head and back is of a dark bluish black ; the 
sides lighter, and the belly silvery white. On the 
upper part there are a few black spots ; and there 
are more of them in the female than the male. 

The spring fishings of good quality are small 
compared with that of the summer. As to its food, 
Dr. Knox writes, its richness of flavour is owing to 
the eggs of echinodesmata and some of the Crustacea. 
Other naturalists mention that the salmon feeds on 
small fishes and various small marine animals. In 
rivers they rise freely to the artificial fly of the 
angler, and the clean salmon may be plentifully 
caught by the common earth-worm. The value of 
salmon certainly is less in proportion to the time it 
is out of water previously to its being cooked. To 
preserve its fine flavour in the highest degree, it 
cannot be eaten too fresh or too soon afber it is 
caught. The salmon fishings aroimd Great Britain 
and Ireland are most eiitensive, and nowhere is the 
value of the fish of greater importance. 



THE HEBBINa. 

This small yet valuable fish belongs to the genus of 
pilchard, sprat, shad, anchovy, and white bait. Its 
frdl grown size is nearly uniform, and in weight may 
average six ounces. The tipper part of the body is 
blue and green, the beUy of silvery white. Its bril- 
liancy is best seen when hauled from the sea into 
the boat, and before expiring, which it immediately 
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does out of water. It then assumes the varied colours 
of the rainbow. It feeds on minute animals found in 
the depths of the sea. Limpets as a bait will take 
them ; and they are said to eat the young of their 
own species. This fish it must readily be acknow- 
ledged is of varied quality. The herring which is 
caught on the Scottish coast, from the middle of 
June to the beginning of August, take by much the 
precedence in richness of condition. A barrel of 
them, if judged fairly, ought always, as they gener- 
ally do, to bring a superior value. The herring 
most highly prized for home consumption is well 
known, as has already been mentioned, to be from 
Loch Fyne. Its quality, as well as that of the winter 
Frith of Forth and winter Norwegian, are all different 
from that of those paying our coasts their summer 
and autumnal visits. For a long time it was the re- 
ceived opinion that the herring was an inhabitant of 
the colder climates, and that the immense shoals, 
frequently miles in length and breadth, migrated 
once a-year from the northern seas. Of this migra- 
tion there seemed to be annual evidence. An opinion 
now prevails with many that the herring does not 
leave the seas of its spawning, and the shores of 
which they periodically visit; but that they retire 
into the depths of the ocean until warm weather 
again brings them to the coast. It is possible that 
the herring may be a permanent inhabitant of our 
seas. Indeed, it is true that, in one locality or 
another, during the whole year, the species is to be 
found ; but that the immense shoals of July and 
August continue, may be also considered problema- 
tical. The herring is very prolific, and deposits eggs 
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to the amount of between 3 and 4,000. There is 
one habit of this fish, in the absence of which would 
have been in a measure the non-existence of the 
fishery in its present condition. This important cir- 
cumstance lies in the simple law of instinct, which 
induces the herring to rise to the surface of the 
water at a cert^ hour affcer sundown. During this 
impulse, either in search of food or for some other 
natural purpose, it strikes into the net, and it is 
then for the most part when the fisherman reaps 
the reward of his nightly toil. It is from this habit 
that much of its possession is given to man, and 
pending on this are the many varied wheels of in- 
dustry brought into action by the enterprize. The 
varied success of the herring fishery arises principally 
from the changeable state of the weather. The usual 
quantity of fish is annually somewhere on the coast. 
This fish is remarkably organized for the supply of 
inland countries deprived, by distance from the ocean^ 
of its produce in a fresh condition ; it is also adapted 
as an article of food, as the fancy of appetite may in- 
duce, either in a raw state or in a cooked. The her- 
ring is mostly esteemed as a delicacy when it can be 
had fresh from the boats, and is to be enjoyed in 
perfection at any of the fishing stations ; and, in the 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland, the mode of 
preparation for the table is by roasting or boiling. 
In the provinces of Germany, and, indeed, over con- 
tinental Europe it is otherwise ; there the cooking is 
dispensed with ; the only part used is the back in a 
raw state, and when the barrel is properly packed, it 
gives a breadth of flesh which is highly esteemed. 
Early in the season, in Germany, this little fish is 
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eagerly sought for by the rich and great, not only as a 
fitting table companion to the sweet young vegetable, 
but is likewise held as medicinal, in the light of an 
alterative for the blood. The consuming price of a ' 
single herring in the month of June, at a place of 
entertainment, will reach as high in Berlin as half a 
dollar, which, at the rate of 700 fish to the barrel, 
would produce the pleasing price of fifty guineas. 



THE COD. 

The common cod fish is perhaps as generally known 
as any fish caught in the wide ocean. Its quality for 
food is universally liked; and the enormous quan- 
tities in which it is taken renders it of great intrinsic 
worth. This fish is found as far north as Greenland, 
Iceland, and Davis Straits, and as far south as Oib- 
raltar. On the American continent it is taken from 
the fortieth degree of latitude up to the sixtieth. 
The length of a cod fish may be given at about three 
feet in length, and the weight about twelve pounds. 
The head is large, and, with the shoulders, is in 
England esteemed a delicacy, more especially in the 
metropolis. The colour of the cod fish is, on the 
upper part of the head, cheeks, back, and sides, mot- 
tled and spotted of green ; the belly is white. The 
co4 fish is perhaps the most prolific of any ; the 
extraordinary and almost inconceivable number of 
nine millions of ova being in the roe of one female. 
Cod are considered to be in the greatest perfection 
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in November and December. They spawn* in Feb- 
ruary. The cod fish is voracious in its food, and 
will accept of almost any bait, feeding on various 
sorts of small fish, worms, limpets, whelks, &c. 



THE HADDOCK. 

The haddock is also a well-known fish ; it frequents 
the surroimding coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but it is wanting both in the Baltic and in the Medi- 
terranean. The length of the fish is about twenty 
inches. The head, cheeks, back, and upper part 
of the sides are of a dull greyish-white colour, and 
the lower part of the sides and belly are nearly white, 
slightly mottled with grey ; the body is covered with 
small scales. The weight of the haddock is from two 
to four pounds. The food is small fish, and a favour- 
ite bait is a smaU piece cut from the herring. Had- 
docks spawn in February, and by the month of Sep- 
tember the young have attained a considerable growth. 
In the months of October, November, December, and 
January, they are in finest condition. They swim 
in shoals, frequently of immense extent. 



BOUNTY SYSTEM. ITS MERIT AND DEMERIT. 



** BooQties on production are most commonly given in the Tiew of 
encouraging the estahlishment of some new branch of industry; 
or they are kitended to foster and extend a branch that is 
believed to be of paramount importance. In neither case, 
however, is their utility -very obvious. In all old settled and 
wealthy countries, numbers of individuals are always ready 
to embark in every new undertaking, if it promise to be really 
advantageous, without any stimulus from Government, and 
if a branch of industry already established be really important 
and suitable for the country, it will assuredly be proseeuted to 
the necessary extent, without any encouragement other than 
the natural demand for its produce." 

H'CULLOCH. 




-'HE Bounty system as applied to the Scottish 
Fisheries was unquestionably intended to 
foster and extend them. Upon the whole, and look- 
ing over a long period of time, it has had the merit 
of tending towards their extension, at one period 
more than at another, and L'kewise io this point of 
view with more or less effect as the bounty was ap- 
plied. Of its wisdom as a permanent good, its many 
instances of &ilure must be held as a negative. The 
company which was formed in 1749 for the success- 
ful prosecution of the fishery, was on a scale com- 
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mensurate with its patronage. The capital subscribed 
was £600,000. The Prince of Wales became Gov- 
ernor, and thirty members of the House of Commons 
elected as a Council. The result of its success was 
lamentable. In a few years not a vestige remained 
that such a society existed. It was founded on the 
bounty system. At the commencement, a bounty of 
thirty shillings per ton was given to every new vessel 
of twenty and twenty-eight tons burden ; of course 
built for employment in the fishery, and £3 10s. 
was paid on every £100 employed in the fishery, 
and this for a period of fourteen years. In 1759, 
the bounty was increased to fifty shillings per ton ; 
but all would not do. The words of that deep- 
thinking man. Dr. Adam Smith, may be here not 
linaptly quoted. He observed that the then tonnage 
bounty was proportioned to the burden of the ship 
and not to her success or skill in fishing, so that its 
real efi'ect was to make ships be ^fitted out, not to 
catch herrings but to catch the bounty. 

Previous to 1809, the Scottish herring fishery, as 
may be more particularly called a land fishery, would 
seem to have been inconsiderable. All that came 
under the report of the Fishery Board in that year, 
ending 5th April, 181 0, amoimted to 90,185 barrels ; 
but, during the existence of the act of Parliament 
which then passed, and under the bounties granted 
by it, and for which see Appendix, the quantity in- 
creased a little, and especially that of exported fish, 
which, in the above year, amounted to only 38,848. 
In the last year of that act, or in 1814, the total 
quantity cured, was 110,542 barrels. In 1815, when 
the new act came into operation, and for which see 
Appendix, the total quantity caught, increased to 
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160,139 barrels. From this date there was a won- 
derfiil increase. In 1821, the total quantity of gutted 
and ungutted fish is given at 442,195 barrels ; this 
being the year of the largest amount of bounty ever 
paid. 

In the year ending 5th April, 1830, when the 
bounty altogether ceased, the total quantity under the 
cognizance of the officers of the fishery is found to be 
329,557 barrels; from this, there is evidence that 
the bounty system gave a great impetus to the growth 
of the Scottish herring fishery. From 1830, when 
the bounty ceased, however, this increase has been 
maintained, and went on progressively, so that in 
the next ten years, or in 1840, there was an amount 
of produce from the fishery of 543,945 barrels, and 
in 1847, of 607,451 barrels ; or nearly double the 
amount which came under the cognizance of the 
fishing board, seventeen years previous. This again 
proves that the fishery can well exist without boun- 
ties, and no other conclusion can be arrived at than 
that natural demand has been the great moving power 
in the increase above described. A belief of the 
wisdom, either in the theory or practice of bounties, 
has now passed away ; the system will not again be 
resorted to, and therefore there is the less need o£ 
dwelling at greater length on the subject, at least so 
far as the government is concerned. The practice to 
which allusion must here be made is that of the 
bounty as between curer and fisherman* This has 
now continued for many years, and the fact was that 
the greatest part of the money paid by government 
found its way into the fishermen's pocket, months 
previous to each successive fishing, in the shape of 
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bribe and under the name of bounty; so that if there 
was an exciting expenditure on the part of govern- 
ment, it was equally followed up by those for whose 
benefit the supposed excitement was intended. These 
bounties have been from £10 to £15, and as high as 
£20, to each boat. This continues, unfortunately, in 
a greater or less degree to the present day; it is pro- 
bable, indeed, that every curer on our coast thinks 
that an evil which he nevertheless persists annually 
in continuing. They may depend that expenditure 
of capital in this way is but a reckless and gambling 
waste of money which seldom or never returns to 
them. If the fishermen themselves were brought to 
ee their own real interest, they would universally 
decline the bounty, and take their payment solely 
by the cran. Divided even as the largest sum is 
amongst the tjrew, it is capable of doing them but little 
good ; and, at the time when received, has but too 
frequently been an incentive to thoughtless indul- 
gence. " Light come, light gone," is a homely but 
veritable proverb ; and there is another — ^the two bad 
payments — ^that before hand and that not at all. On 
the part of the curer it is unfair to his capital. In 
an adventure with ten boats, some will catch 50 
crans, some 100 crans, some 150 crans, and some 
200 crans. A bounty then of even £10 to each being 
given, it is clearly seen that the fish from part may 
be four shillings per cran, from part three shillings, 
and from part two shillings, dearer than that of the 
maximum. By legislative enactment this should be 
done away, and then the curers will wonder how or 
why their better sense could so have yielded to a 
false seduction. A clause in a new fishery act should 
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prevent the forestalling of the labour of fishermen 
by bribe or bounty. This will be for the real interest 
of fishermen, for the preservation of a large sum of 
capital, and it follows of course for the general wel- 
&re and bettering of commercial dealing, in this 
largely consumed article of food. With this per- 
nicious payment hanging over his head, the curer 
never knows the cost of his cure till the end of the 
fishing, and labours under the uncertainty in his 
sales till that period arrives, arising in an imprudent 
outlay from which may arise an error iu his calcula- 
tions of from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
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PATRONAGE OP GOVERNMENT. 




Whatever untoward circumstances may have 
in the latter years interfered with the pros- 
perity of the Scottish fisheries, but bare justice com- 
pels the avowal that they have arisen from no neglect 
on the part of Government in removing every fiscal 
burden which could prove a discouragement in the 
price of any raw material used for fishing purposes. 
Hemp, timber, and salt, the three great staples, are 
all brought to the lowest possible standard of import 
duty payable to the State. In so far, therefore, our 
fisheries have received every proper consideration. 
Every encouragement has thus been given to cheap 
production. It may therefore, be supposed, and in- 
deed taken for granted, that, whatever further can be 
done with propriety and wisdom, will be so, willingly 
and effectively. A period has evidently arrived when 
more than ordinary change will take place. It may 
be presumed that a new act of legislature will pass, 
more suitable to the improved opinions of the times, 
than those acts presently existing, the great majority 
of clauses in which are obsolete and inapplicable. 
Inquiry having been instituted as to the* propriety 
of the Board of Commissioners for British Fisheries 
being maintained on its present footing, and at its 
present cost to the country, an impartial tribimal 

£2 
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will decide on the merits of the case. The attention 
of our Statesmen will also continue to be directed to 
the too narrow outlets now open for the produce of 
our coasts; and any hindnmces to dealing on more 
favourable terms with neighbouring nations, fairly 
within the reach of the British Government to re- 
move, it is hoped will not be permitted to stand 
longer in the way. 

Under moderate European taiiSa for salted fish 
from this country, it is not too much to expect that 
the Scottish fisheries might in the next ten years be 
doubled in amoimt ; and that, too, not only in amount 
of produce, but of men, of money, and of material. 
To accomplish this most desirable state of things in 
the north of Scotland, is only needed that this field 
of industry should be , advantageous for the employ- 
ment of capital. In a national point of view, the 
fisheries are not in the state which could be desired. 
The fishermen remain the same hardy industrious 
race as ever, but on an average of the last ten years, 
there has undoubtedly been a loss in the working or 
floating capital embarked. The fisheries of Scotland 
may be said not only to be a British but a European 
interest, for, in the increase of cheap and wholesome 
food, lies one of the great secrets in the present day 
whereby to produce content and to allay the tbirstful 
fever after change. The British Government cannot 
evince a patronage stronger to the Scottish fisheries 
than by a continuation of principles of commercial 
interchange. 

No wiser plan can be adopted to produce a favour- 
able impression that the produce of our seas may 
become a }>^nefi,cial jmpprt to others, in the same 
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way that the salmon from the Rhine, the cattle from 
Sel^ium, and the fruit, vegetables, eggs, and poultry 
of France have become a welcome addition to the 
sustenance supply of England. In connexion with 
this new act of legislature, if it were possible to 
apply a part of the grant of £12,000, or £13,000, now 
expended on the Board of Fisheries, and the £3000 
granted long ago by act of Parliament (see Appendix) 
by funding on the part of Government at a fevourable 
rdte of interest, to the erection of two or more com- 
modious safety harbours on points of the coast where 
the fishery is likely to continue the most extensively 
to be prosecuted, and at points commanding a wide 
extent of coast, the most exposed to those perilous 
and destructive storms which periodically arise, then 
it might be justly said, that the Scottish fisheries 
were in a position from which to secure success and 
prosperity required but the industry and skill of our 
fishermen, and the judiciously applied capital of the 
curer. It is presumed that government will not in- 
sist on withdrawing the grants now expended, but 
that, if a saving in one way can be effected, the 
suin will be cheerfully applied in any other direction 
which the deliberation of Parliament may sanction 
to attain a great national good. Open European 
markets, on terms favourable to the cost of produc- 
tion, with harbours suitable to the safe prosecution of 
a land fishery in tempestuous weather, would seem 
to be the requisites at the present day. On looking 
at the map of Scotland, it will be seen how admirably 
nature has placed the noble roadstead of Cromarty 
as a refuge to the fishermen of an extensive district, 
from Speymouth on the one side of the frith to 
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Portmahommack on the other* If» then^ one har^ 
bour of refuge was erected at the further eastern 
extremity of the Caithness coasts and one at the 
most eastern point of the Aberdeenshire, the fisheries 
would have received a most lasting proof of paternal 
government. The life blood of the fisheries runs 
around the hearts of the adventurous fishermen. He 
is the head and front in the working of the mine, 
and if an opportunity is lost when fairly offered, of 
granting Government aid in the above direction, 
then a mistake has been conmiitted as regards the 
weal of the northern part of our Island, not in ac- 
cordance with other munificent national bequests, 
granted to more favoured parts of the kingdom. 



BENEFITS ARISING TO AGRICULTURE. 




p ^ HE direct benefit which has arisen to agrienl- 
tnre from the extension of our fisheries has 
been in the production of manure. This is of a qnality 
and property which, to certain soils in its nonrishing 
and forcing power, could not be excelled. This soil 
abounds along the coasts of our island. In looking 
back some thirty years, nay, twenty, or even a still 
shorter period, in a hundred of such localities will 
be found waving the yellow corn, where formerly 
flourished in its native pride, the blooming heather. 
There is not a proprietor possessing an acre of land 
fit for cultivation on the shores surrounding the 
north of Scotland, but who, either from reason or 
experience, should have a deep and lively feeling 
in the successful prosecution of his trade by our 
hardy fishermen. A thriving fishing village will be 
found to make a return for capital in more ways 
than one; and it will ever be erroneous policy in 
the agriculturist to overlook the source of advantage, 
which, in the above point of view, may be in his 
power to employ. There is no fallacy in the asser- 
tion, that our fishings have much aggrandized the 
value of many landed estates. It has been well said 
that the influence of wealth raised Venice from the 
bosom of the deep, and made the desert and sandy 
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islands on which she is built, the favoured abodes of 
literature, of science, and of art. To that influence 
of wealth our northern landed proprietors have also 
been no strangers. To the growth and prosperity 
of the fisheries may be justly ascribed part of that 
improvement on their estates, part of that beauty 
with which the country is adorned by their noble 
parks and ornamental grounds, and part of that em- 
bellishing in their baronial halls, in the possession 
of which, over the land of the mountain and the flood, 
the eye is greeted with pleasure in every direction. 
In the numerous districts around our fishing villages 
and hamlets for the produce of the dairy and of the 
field, there is no more generous and constant con- 
sumer than he who plies his calling on the fruitful 
sea. There is a constant intercourse betwixt the 
coast and the interior ; the traffic in detail is small, 
but, in the aggregate, large ; and, for the haddock 
and the cod, is brought home the butter and the 
meal. The County of Caithness is allowed to be 
one of the most improving in Scotland, and it will 
not be denied that, in its increased and increasing 
cultivation, its fisheries have played no secondary 
part. On the estates surrounding the district of 
Wick, there are not more abundant crops of oats 
growing in the country. It is not only on the larger 
tracts of land capable of cultivation from moss and 
heather that this fruitfulness is to be found, but the 
traveller will observe on entering the county that 
every patch of tolerable soil is covered with a luxu- 
riance of growth, not surpassed in districts with a 
better climate and a richer mould. Ten crans of 
herrings give a barrel of manure. A barrel of man-^ 
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lire is sold to the farmer for two shillings and six- 
pence. An average catch in July and August on 
the coast between Peterhead and Wick will produce 
250,000 crans. This then will be paid in manure 
with a sum of upwards of £3,000. This is from the 
herring alone, for a certain season, and but for one 
distance of coast. Multiply it by the whole sur- 
rounding coast, and by every variety of fish, and 
the agriculturist in Scotland in the labours will be 
aided in a value of not less than £30,000, and indeed 
if £50,000 is stated, it will not be beyond the truth. 
20 barrels of herring soil will satisfy an acre; so 
that from 25,000 barrels are enriched and rendered 
fertile and luxuriant 1250 acres. In the heavy clay 
lands of Morayshire, the farmers are as anxious to be 
customers as those in Caithness and in Aberdeen- 
shire. Around Fraserburgh and Peterhead, a weekly 
carriage of ten and twelve miles is most willingly 
submitted to. From the nature of their labour the 
population of a thriving fishing village are propor- 
tionally larger consumers of the necessaries of life 
than any other class. It is sufficiently evident that 
the encouragement which the proprietors of our 
northern coasts may have it in their power to be- 
stow to this portion of their property, will prove 
itself a rich appendix to their own and their sue- 
cessors- aggrandizement. 
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B£!S^EFIT TO THB SALT MAKUFACTUBB. 

The quantity of salt used in the Scottish fisheries is 
an advantage to our English friends. Another wheel 
of industry is assisted in its motion by the casting of 
the net. The county of Chester and the port of 
Liverpool have an annual customer for this mineral, 
which in its abundance is so essential in bringing the 
fishings for cod or herring or haddock to the highest 
pitch of prosperity. If, in round numbers, around 
our coasts, there are 800,000 barrels of herrings, 
and 20,000 cod taken, the cure will require 50,000 
tons of salt, at a value of £30,000, free on board 
in the Liverpool Docks. The import of Spanish 
salt into Scotland is but very inconsiderable, and 
though it may be approved of, for what is termed 
sprinkling in the herring cure, it could never in 
its use materially interfere with the consumption 
of the English manufacture. This is a demand which 
being inherent in the nation itself may ever be 
relied on, and points out in a strong light the in- 
ternal interest which may be derived by the industry 
of one branch from that of another. The common 
Liverpool salt, for the proper rousing of the fish, and 
for the formation of the original pickle, could not be 
excelled. It is frequently put on board the ship 
rather new, but this can scarcely be avoided from the 
immense quantity ordered in the spring and summer 
months. 
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BENEFIT TO THE HOME GROWTH OF TIMBER. 

Our fisheries have created a consumption of British 
timber, greater than may be generally known, and it 
is doubtful if the good thus derived is altogether 
properly appreciated. By not being sufficiently 
thought of, is meant that unlike the demand for ship- 
building, or for the more, recent wants of railroads, 
the forester has to deal with the boat-builder on a 
smaller scale, and that the cutter of the barrel staves 
is pleased with the thinnings of the wood. It is as- 
certained that in the Buckie district, the herring 
boats are built wholly of Scottish timber, and this, 
with the exception of Wick, may serve as a criterion 
for the north and the west of Scotland. At Peterhead, 
the planks of the herring boat are of larch, the tim- 
bers of English oak, and the gunwales of American 
elm. This may serve as a guide to the build of the 
south and for Wick. In a stock estimated at a worth 
of half a million sterling, the timber required for an 
annual renewal, can be of no trifling consideration. 
The package for the herring is now much monopo- 
lized by the Norwegian billet, especially by all those 
curing for the Baltic markets. In the red herring 
barrel package, there is not much value. It is how- 
ever of home growth, and its consumption comes to 
the assistance of the forester in the thinning of 
plantations, and for trees which are stunted in their 
growth. The value paid to the possessors of our 
Scottish woods for the package of fish, may not ex- 
ceed a sum, annually, of, perhaps, £20,000. It is, 
however, an item in the budget, and with the sum 
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for boat-building, forms another link of interest 
between the Scottish proprietor and the fisheries. 
As the most spirited improvers of landed estates have 
been turning their attention to the advantage of 
planting in every suitable situation, so consumption 
of the kind now mentioned and its increase must be 
desirable, and welcome as a healthy relief to the 
future full growth of the forests. The price of the 
hull and spars of a boat built at CuUen is from £25 
to £30 ; at Peterhead, £40. 



BENEFIT TO OUR MERCANTILE MARINE. 

In the transport of the whole material necessary to 
our fishings, in hemp and flax, in timber and in salt, 
our mercantile marine has had much employment; 
and in the carriage of the produce, for the last thirty 
years, there has been an annual demand for freight- 
age, at a profitable rate of payment, during that 
long period, but wonderfully little varied in amount. 
In these many years, the freight of a barrel of 
herrings has been, from the east of Scotland to the 
port of Stettin, at an average, in the first of the 
season, 2s. 9d., and at the latter part, ds. From our 
northern shores fish^ is the only foreign export The 
class of vessels suitable to the harbours, and to the 
coasting trade in corn, in cattle, in lime, and in coals, 
is exactly that most answerable to the transport of 
the herring. The register tonnage may be given 
from 90 to 110 tons. The loading of a vessel for 
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the Baltic should not be less than 700, and should 
not exceed 1000 barrels. There being always a 
return freight from the Baltic, of one kind or other, 
either for grain, or timber, or spelter, the gaining 
of a hundred pounds outwards, secures a profit on a 
voyage of the average duration of two to three 
months. Of late years the number of vessels of the 
burden mentioned, has increased at every port in the 
Moray Frith ; and it is the policy and arrangement 
of the captain and owner, that his craft appears at 
home in the months of July, August, or September. 
In the export of 100,000 barrels, upwards of a hun- 
dred cargoes are made up, with a payment of out- 
ward freight exceeding £10,000. In the hands of 
the northern shipowner this is annually no unwel- 
come sum, and the earning of it is enhanced by 
being at a season when there exists a dulness in 
coasting employment. In the carriage of 50,000 
tons of salt at 8s. per ton, which, to one place and 
another the freightage will average, arises another 
sum of £20,000. The vessels with the salt cargoes 
are many of a different class, of a less size, chiefly 
belonging to the south«west of Scotland, and having 
lastage for 4 and 500 barrels of herrings. These 
again are annually taken up for a return freight to 
Ireland, Liverpool, and the Bristol Channel, at rates 
varying from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per barrel. To all 
this weighty employment has to be added the car- 
riage of store-wood, staves, bark, and other stores 
incidental to the wants of a shore fishery. In its 
aggregate, it is difficult to give a name to the worth 
of the Scottish fisheries to the mercantile marine; 
but, if the trade in cod fish, in haddock, and the 
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freightage of the red herrings be added, the latter 
of which is chiefly carried by steam, then, it is not 
beyond the mark, if a sum be named of between 
£70,000 and £80,000 which is annually flowing 
from hand to hand in all the various expenditure 
of the shipping interest belonging to the kingdom. 
Of the cured fish, foreigners carry a proportion. 
The Prussians, the Danes, and Norwegians have a 
share; but undoubtedly the great bulk of freight 
created by the Scottish fisheries remains for the 
benefit and increase of British industry, and to foster 
and create the skill of British seamen, by practical 
navigation, and acquaintance with every creek and 
harbour around Scotland, England, and Ireland. 



BENEFIT TO THE SCOTTISH BANKS. 

In the north of Scotland, the two great sources of 
business applicable to general transactions in bank- 
ing are agriculture and fisheries. Of these two, 
agriculture embraces the larger amount, but the 
healthiness of the business created by the fisheries is 
of equal value. North of Aberdeen, the benefit from 
manufactures is of small importance. From the day 
on which the package for the fish is commenced to 
be prepared, the circulation of the money of the 
country begins to flow for the year, the current 
widens till the great stock of produce is secured, and 
then a business in money is carried on along our 
coasts daily, not in hundreds of pounds, but in thou- 
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sands. From the foreign trade the banker derives a 
circulation of notes, a discount at the best rate of in- 
terest on foreign bills, running, on an average, from 
30 to 60 days, and these bills all payable in London* 
In the three autumn shipping months, through the 
bank agencies between Peterhead and Wick, a sum 
of not less than £150,000 will thus be found em- 
ployed. Of late years, from the numerous bank 
agencies which have been placed in every district, 
the value of circulation of bank notes amongst fisher- 
men must have diminished, yet still in many hun- 
dred of cases from their isolated position, their liv- 
ing in villages miles apart from towns, the circu- 
lating medium which is amongst them must remain 
longer out of the banker's coffers than when in the 
hands of another class. Where, in another point of 
view, a deposit to the bank comes from a prudent 
saving fisherman, it will be found to remain a longer 
time undisturbed than when placed in the name of 
those liable to mix more in the general affairs of life, 
and who have a more general intercourse with their 
fellow-men. The privilege of paying with their own 
notes, and the advantage of circulating the one-pound 
note, since a remote period, at all events from the 
1695, the year of the establishment of the bank of 
Scotland, or in 1704, when the bank first issued the 
one-pound note, has been held out as that part of the 
Scotch monetary system which has enabled the banks 
to encourage in their more liberal dealings with their 
customers the industry of the country* Granted that 
this may have been the case, it will not be denied 
that the banks themselves have derived much of their 
profit from this source* 
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This being the case, it follows that, as all the 
exchangeable value of the Scottish fisheries resolves 
itself gradually into the small circulating medium 
divided into many hands, the Scottish banks receive 
a gain, far more than a counterbalance for the con- 
venience which their system of banking may give 
to the fishing coast. The principal feature in that 
system, namely, the granting of cash accounts on the 
undoubted credit and security of two or more persons, 
has been but little patronised by fishermen, and 
though additional capital may through this channel 
have given its forcing power to the fisheries, yet not 
in that proportion of profit to the country which the 
running stream of fishing commerce in all its complex 
and manifold details has created to the banks. 



BENEFIT TO THE NAVIGATION OF THE CALEDONIAN 

CANAL. 

From the position which this great national under* 
taking holds in its line of communication between 
the east and west coasts, it can at once be seen that 
now that the dues levied for its navigation are on a 
moderate scale, the prosperity of the Scottish fish- 
eries on the Moray side of the frith, and on the coasts 
from Wick to Cromarty, must have a very influ- 
encing tendency to increase its revenue. It promises 
annually to draw towards it an increase of traffic. 
The canal after a long interval has been open since 
May, 1847. During the latter part of 1847, 135 
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cargoes of herrings passed through the canal, and 
up to the 14th December, 1848^ 150 cargoes had 
made use of this navigation. The charges on the 
canal are rated on the register tonnage of the vessels, 
so that no accurate criterion can be made of the 
quantity of fish. From the average size of the ves- 
sels, however, it is supposed that the weight of fish 
in season 1848 could not be less than from 10 to 
12,000 tons. 

That the formation of this splendid junction of 
the highland lochs is now of the most primary im- 
portance to the north-east of Scotland fishings is 
evident as the sun at noon-day. 

In the certainty of the passage it affords, in the 
fish going more readily to market, in its comparative 
short distance from the great seat of the fishery, in 
the shortening of the voyage with salt from Liverpool, 
in the comparatively easy access it gives to the Irish 
coast and the Bristol channel ; all these are undeni- 
ably advantages created by the Caledonian Canal. 
But now that this great application of national means 
to a beneficial end is completed, what is here wished 
to be advanced is, that, in a wider field being cre- 
ated for the fisheries, and their consequent prosper- 
ity lies one more certain support of the canaU than 
if, by discouraging circumstances, capital were to be 
gradually withdrawn from this source of commerce. 
Now that the magnificent work is at the service of 
the country it ought to be the eager desire that every 
interest connected with its welfare should flourish ; 
and it is in this point of view that the fisheries, in 
their profitable condition, draw around them another 
degree of interest in the national mind. It may be 
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mentioned that, as a striking instance of the superior 
comfort and safety of the Oanal passage in unfavour^ 
able weather, that, at the close of the herring fishing 
in 1847) upwards of a hundred of the fishing boats 
from Wick returned to their homes on the west 
coasts of Ross and Sutherlandshire by way of the 
Oanal, thus making a circuit of nearly three hundred 
miles, besides the expense incurred, rather than en- 
counter the passage by the Pentland Frith and round 
Cape Wrath. A considerable number also did so at 
the close of fishing 1848, though the greater number, 
from the favourable state of the weather, took the 
shorter route. Of course it is only in such cases as 
these, with the boats and the situation of their homes, 
that the canal passage happens to be the longest; 
to the shipping trade generally it is the shortest. 



BOARD OP COMMISSIONERS FOR BRITISH FISHERIES. 




I^^HIS is an establishment which has for many 
years performed a prominent part in con- 
nexion with the Scottish fisheries. For a long time 
it has been gifted with a controlling power. By the 
fourth clause of the act of Parliament, passed 125th 
June, 1808^ (see Appendix), it will be seen that, in 
the 13th year of the reign of George the first, twenty- 
one Trustees were appointed to direct and improve 
the Linen manufacture of Scotland, and they could 
be increased to twenty-eight. By the 5th clause of 
the same act (see Appendix), his Majesty might ap- 
point seven of these Trustees to act as a Board of 
Management, or Direction, in seeing carried faith- 
fully into execution the Acts of Parliament in all 
their powers and trusts relative to the white herring 
fishery, and cod, ling, or hake. This Board has ex- 
isted, then, now for a period of thirty-eight years. 
By the second clause of the Act (see Appendix), 
passed 14th June, 1815, the Advocate and Solicitor 
General of Scotland were added to the Commis- 
sioners. They are therefore nine in number. Those 
acting at present are, Lord Melville, Lord Murray, 
Lord Berriedale, Lord Hope, Sir Henry Jardine, 
James Loch, Esq., Robert Graham, Esq., with the 
Lord Advocate, Andrew Rutherford, Esq., and the 
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Solicitor General, William Maitland, Esq. These 
noblemen and gentlemen give their service gratui- 
tously. There is a paid secretary, a general inspec- 
tor, some thirty to forty officers at the various dis- 
tricts, maintained by Government, at a cost, altogether 
in round numbers, of about £12,000 per annum. 
Previous to 1830, the Board had the disbursement 
of a considerable sum of money. In the year ending 
5th April, 1821, there were branded 363,872 barrels 
of herrings. This was the largest quantity ever pre- 
sented for bounty, and, at four shillings per barrel, 
amounts to the large sum of £72,774 8s. It is evi- 
dent, in reading the Acts of Parliament, that one 
principal duty of the board and its officers had re- 
ference to the payment of the bounties. Since 1830, 
the operation of those Acts may be said virtually to 
have ceased. The Board in courtesy has continued 
to exist, and its officers have continued to see certain 
regulations carried into effect, at the option of those 
in the curing interest who were willing to accept, on 
the terms offered, what could still be given, namely, 
the official brand. Previous to the year 1830, the 
Board of Commissioners for British Fisheries seems 
to have been a wise protective plan of the Govern- 
ment, added to which, the various regulations under 
it were doubtless made after mature deliberation, to 
effect improvement and advance the character of the 
fishery. A guarantee was given of its faithfulness, 
in the names of high standing and character who 
have all along been acting in the commission under 
the crown. 

At last, however, inquiry is set on foot, whether 
or not, from altered circnmstances, some change is 
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not necessary. The expenditure of the Board by 
many it is thought might be modified ; and there is 
a variety of opinion as to whether or not the fisheries 
might maintain their character and position without 
the intervention of a Board at all. This it will be 
from evidence obtained for the British Legislature 
to determine. One of our well-known and latest 
writers on political economy — Mr. M*CuIloch — gives 
an opinion rather hostile to the Commission ; but, 
wiihout disagreeing in the main from his views, it is 
possible that some practical reasoning may be ad- 
vanced to induce the continuance of a Board, when 
restricted both in its expenditure and in its direct 
interference with the details of the fishing. In his 
hope that patriots and statesmen will cease to torment 
themselves with schemes for the improvement of our 
fisheries there is a wide meaning^. That good legis- 
lative enactment is still wanting to the fisheries 
there cannot be a doubt, and if it is advisable that 
certain parties be appointed, however few in number, 
to certify to the country annually that such enact- 
ment is in healthy operation, it is quite immaterial 
that the name of Board should accompany their ser- 
vices. 



BENEFIT ARISING IN THE EARLY PERIOD OF ITS 
ESTABLISHMENT FROM THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE OF OFFICERS. 




HE regularity in every part of the process in 
the cure introduced by the o£Bcers, on their 
first being established, could not fail to raise the value 
of the fishery in general estimation, and more par- 
ticularly in foreign markets. The oflScers, all being 
thorough-bred coopers, 'were the more capable of en- 
forcing the regulations laid down. That which first 
told to advantage was the selection of the fish. The 
separation oiftdlJUh from the hnk^ or shoiten^ enabled 
the British caught herring, to a certain degree, to 
enter into rivalry with the Dutch. The merchant 
knew better in what he was dealing. From the re- 
gulation of gutting with a knife — that knife of the 
most suitable shape and size, and in its proper and 
skilful handling — a barrel of bung-packed herrings 
began to assume a uniformity of appearance, a sight- 
liness and a neatness which previously had been 
wanting. Mr. M'CuUoch writes — " The grand ob- 
ject of the herring fishery * Board,' has been to en- 
force such a system of curing as would bring British 
herrings to a level with those of the Dutch. In 
this, however, they have completely failed." Here 
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Mr. M'CuUoch must have been writing from hear- 
say. Like many other writers on similar subjects, 
he was practically unacquainted with the matter. 
In the first place, the Dutch fishery is well known 
to go under the name of a deep-sea fishing, or 
more plainly, a fishing where all the operations of 
cure are adroitly managed on board the vessel; 
whereas, the Scotch herring fishery is a land or shore 
fishery, or, otherwise, a fishery where the catching 
of the fish is from a boat, and all the other details are 
proceeded with on land. The circumstances under 
which each is placed, do not permit them well to be 
compared together. The Dutch, for instance, have 
it in their power to bleed the fish soon after they are 
caught. Let a Scotch fishing-boat, however, towards 
the end of July, deliver at any of the stations along 
the coast, about the hour of six in the morning, 
six to eight crans of fine full herrings ; let these be 
immediately carefully gutted, roused, and packed 
straight on their backs in the barrel, all under cover, 
and completed perhaps within a couple of hours ; at 
the proper time after the fish are pined, let the 
barrels be filled up, sprinkled with St Ubes salt, pro- 
perly pickled and finished in the best and most care- 
ful manner, — the party will then be a very good judge 
indeed of the quality of herrings who will decide 
whether they are Scotch or Dutch. The Scotch 
cure, as a land or shore fishery, has undoubtedly as- 
sumed the first place, and that it is in so far indebted, 
for this improved position, to the vigilant attention of 
the ofiicers in seeing that all the regulations of gut- 
ting, packing, and salting were duly performed, be- 
fore the bounties were paid, there can be but one 
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opinion. The facts can be only stated as th&y are, 
and it would be a useless disquisition to enter upon 
kow matters would have stood had there been no 
bounty and no board. The oflScers' attendance did 
much in introducing regularity into the whole system 
of the curing yard. The instructions given to the 
women in directing the proper division of the work 
— two gutters for one packer ; in the guaging of the 
casks ; and in constant advice for the running off and 
filling again properly with pickle ; indeed, in bring- 
ing into system the whole of the work to its veriest 
details, there is no denial that the presence of the 
officers were and have been of the most efficient 
service. 

It is all very well to admit, that after a lapse of 
twenty or thirty years, the character attained will 
maintain itself, but, it must occur to every unpre- 
judiced mind, that a moral influence has been created 
over the whole of this branch of industry, tending to 
a uniformity of action, which, in the early stage of 
our shore fisheries, might not have been so well sup- 
plied. The machinery when once framed, formed, 
and set in motion, may go on smoothly and profit- 
ably, but the master-hand who guided it in its first 
movement, his merit must not be overlooked. Mr. 
M'Culloch writes, that in the consumption of fish in 
Scotland and Ireland, cheapness is the prime requi- 
site. It is perfectly true that cheapness in an article 
of food will always recommend consumption, but it 
is also true that, when our salted herrings arrive in 
Saxony or the Rhine provinces, excellence of cure 
must likewise accompany the price ; and if a distinc- 
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tive degree of quality has been arrived at, not a little 
of it is due to the benefit arising in the early period 
of the establishment of the board from the superin- 
tendance of its officers. 



BRANDING SYSTEM IMPARTIALLY CONSIDERED. 




-■HE branding or marking the barrels of cod 
or herrings with a red hot iron on the bulge 
is first mentioned in the d6th clause of the Act of 
Parliament, passed in the year 1808; and it is there 
distinctly stated that this branding or mark is for the 
intention of entitling the curer to the duty of two 
shillings per barrel. " Nor for any herrings which 
shall be contained in any barrel not of sufficient 
strength, or not containing thirty-two gallons En- 
glish wine measure, or on which the name of the 
curer thereof, and the name of the port or place 
where, and the year when, the same were cured shall 
not be branded with a hot iron in large, legible, con- 
spicuous, and permanent characters, or on which such 
mark or marks, character or characters, shall not 
have been set at the fishery, as is directed by this 
Act, or shall not remain thereon distinctly legible, 
denoting the day on which the same were cured, and 
that the same were cured gutted ; nor for any barrel 
of herrings, on which at the time of its being pro- 
duced to the proper oflScer of the fishery, in order to 
be branded with a mark or character to denote that 
the curer thereof is entitled to the bounty of two 
shillings per barrel, hereby given according to the 
directions of this Act," and so on. (See Appendix). 

F 2 
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In clause 37 th of the same Act it is also mentioned — 
" And upon every barrel of herrings, which, on such 
examination and examination as aforesaid, shall be 
found by said officer to be in all respects such as to 
entitle the curer or eurers thereof to the bounty of 
two shillings hereby granted ;" and so on it is again 
particularly taken notice of in the 29th clause of the 
act of 1815 — "And be it further enacted, that where 
any word or words is or are by this Act directed or 
required to be branded, on any barrel or cask, the 
same shall be branded with a hot iron on the bulge 
thereof in legible, conspicuous, and permanent letters, 
whereof each shall not be less than one inch and a 
half in length." 

It is clear that the brand of the fishery Board 

« 

was originally devised as a protection to the Govern- 
ment, under strict regulations, that the bounties 
awarded were correctly paid; and it is but a fair 
and impartial conclusion to make, that, if no bounty 
had been given, no brand would have existed. In 
the year 1830, the payment of bounties ceased, but 
the brand has been continued without any change 
in the regulations, a period now of eighteen years. 
In its maintenance for so long a time after the origi- 
nal cause of its existence had been removed, it must 
be not unfairly inferred, that this mark or branding 
of a Crown with the word " full *' below it, denoting 
that the fish are all selected of a kind with milt and 
roe previous to spawning, or a Crown alone when 
the fish are of a kind shotten, had gradually as- 
sumed the performance of some other use than that 
of merely being a guarantee in the payment of 
the bounty. 
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This use has been in giving a distinetiye quality 
to a barrel of herrings when so branded, in every 
market open to their consumption. For the last 
eighteen years, the brand has served as a buying and 
selling mark over the whole of the North of Europe. 
Every dealer in herrings in Saxony, Silesia, or 
Bohemia, and latterly, in the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia, has an idea in his mind of the article he will 
receive from Scotland, when, in the invoice, stands 
so many barrels of crown full-branded herrings. It 
has hitherto been distinctive of the first quality of 
fish. Orders from Pesth in Hungary could and 
have been given, and could, and have been executed 
under the brand, with the saihe confidence and the 
i^me satisfactory result, as if the buyer had been 
upon the spot. The brand has facilitated transactions 
of magnitude within a given space of time. The 
general herring fishing commences about the 20th 
July, the first shipments to Stettin and Hamburg 
are made about the first of August of unbranded or 
July fish, and the autumn shipping season to the 
Baltic cannot be fairly taken at later than the first 
of November from the Scottish coast, a period of 
three months. Under the brand, the author of this 
work, as a foreign commission merchant, has, from 
various stations on the coast, shipped, in two months 
and a hfelf, thirty-eight cargoes of herrings ; and he 
has every reason to believe that other commission 
houses have exceeded this quantity. Without the 
bfand it is difficult to say how this could have been ac- 
complished, or how in the above time 25,000 barrels 
could have been bought and satisfactorily inspected. 
In the system of exchange between one country and 
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another, there is a direct credit and an indirect credit. 
In our herring transactions with Germany, the direct 
credit is on London, the indirect on Hamburg. 
Under the brand there were many respectable German 
dealers who ordered annually their two, three, or 
four hundred barrels, who had the means of giving 
with facility an indirect credit on Hamburg, when a 
direct credit on London might have been a matter 
of some hindrance and difficulty to arrange. Some 
houses of known trust preferred to remit on receipt 
of bill of lading and invoice, and under the brand 
this could and has been safely submitted to. Without 
the brand, all transactions on commission must resolve 
themselves into confirmed London direct credits. 
Without some discriminative characteristic in the 
invoice of the goods sent, disputes might arise be- 
tween buyer and seller, which the commission mer- 
chant would have difficulty satisfactorily to arrange, 
and for which he would be liable himself to suffer. 
Indirect credits would be apt to be withdrawn pre- 
vious to the bills being presented for acceptance, and 
thus to the commission merchant paying cash with 
the one hand, on the faith that it is to be immedi- 
ately received by the other, the only, safety would 
be to resort to the protection of a confirmed London 
credit,^ certainly, as must be allowed, the soundest 
operation, though leading likely to a contraction of 
general business. 

The duty of officers under the Board has now-a- 
days principally resolved itself into that of giving 
the official brand. On examination into this service 
it is found that it is very unequally divided, but no 
fault on this account can be laid to the establishment 
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It is impossible for the Board to be acquainted in 
what locality the fishing may spring up ; whilst to 
give but fair play to all, every district must be pro* 
vided for. On looking over how matters stood in 
this respect in the year ending 5th January, 1848, 
it is found that the smallest number branded at one 
station, namely, North Sunderland, was 62 barrels ; 
that the next was at Stonehaven, 116 barrels; that 
at eight stations the quantity branded was under, at 
each, 2,000 barrels ; that at two stations there were 
branded, at each, 10,000 ; and that other five stations, 
namely, Fraserburgh, Helmsdale, Lybster, Peter- 
head, the balance ot the whole, branded and assorted 
after the Dutch fashion, was made up, namely, 36,769^ 
barrels; the highest being at Wick, 26,729^ barrels; 
the next, Peterhead, '23,493 barrels. The whole 
quantity of fish branded during that year. Crown- 
full, and Crown, amounted to 146,500^ barrels. 
The duty of the officers, therefore, was very unequal ; 
the burden of the work falling but on a few. On look- 
ing back from the year 1830, the important fact must 
be noticed, that though the total quantity of herrings 
caught, has in that period nearly doubled itself, yet 
the number of barrels presented for brand has gradu- 
ally lessened, nearly in a corresponding ratio. ' The 
total quantity caught in the year ending April, 1830, 
was 329,557 barrels ; branded barrels, 2 1 8,4 1 8^ . The 
quantity caught in the year ending 5th January, 1848, 
was, barrels, 562,743^ ; branded as before stated, bar- 
rels, 146,500^. In accounting for this state of mat- 
ters, whilst the increase of the cure must be attributed 
in the greatest degree to home consumption, the 
cause of the falling off in the brand will be found to 
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be an opinion in the mind of those in the fish-curing 
interest engaged in business with Ireland, England, 
and Scotland, founded on experience, that the care 
was by their customers equally estimated without as 
with the brand. Under this conviction they natu- 
rally began to evade any trouble occasioned by the 
Board regulations ; and as diey found that the article 
maintained an equal price, and that the taste of the 
consumer was equally pleased, so year after year has 
the connexion with the fishery Board been more and 
more broken off. With the foreign trade again this 
has not been the case. In it opinion has run in 
the very opposite direction. In its annual growth 
it has been accompanied by the official brand* Over 
Northern and Southern Germany, to every cargo 
ordered, the Crown-full has been a necessary ap- 
pendage. 

It is well known that Stettin has for many years 
been the chief mart for Scottish herrings. It is with 
this port that the increase of the trade can be best 
shown. The periodical import may thus be given : — 
In the year 1824, it was barrels 15,466 ; in the year 
1830, barrels, 33,366; in the year 1840, barrels, 
73,749 ; in the year 1847, barrels, 110,200. With 
the exception of from 8 to 12,000 barrels of July 
fish, which have of late years been sent off without 
the brand, that official mark has been invariably ex- 
pected to be on the barrels, as distinctive of the best 
quality of selected fish, and of a solid and good pack- 
age; and any shipments coming into the general 
market without it suffered in value from ten to fif- 
teen per cent That there has been a usefulness and 
not a hindrance to our growing foreign connexion 
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by the brand, impartially judging, from its practical 
working, will fairly be admitted. That this growing 
commerce with Germany has been' on a satisfactory 
footing, as regards a return for capital, is another 
question. Whilst the brand has served a purpose, it 
has still had a levelling property ; and this is an evil 
which has been in the way, leading to a more easy 
indulgence in speculation. Consignments of white 
herrings to foreign markets on the part of curers in 
the wide experience of many years, has been produc- 
tive of much loss of capital to the north of Scotland. 
The curer who consigns his goods, usurps the 
place of the merchant. He uses a double capital— 
that of the merchant, and that of the manufacturer. 
There being many therefore in the business not so 
possessed of capital, it is clear that a departure from 
the prudent resolve of waiting till a sale on the spot 
can be effected, is calculated to produce both expense 
and frequently much monetary inconvenience. The 
accepting of advances on herrings is a dear mode of 
raising money, added to which it removes the power 
over property from the original holder. In many 
instances it is true that a transaction of the kind may 
be carried into effect without loss if without any 
great profit, and the money remitted in time to serve 
die consigner's purpose; but as in every lottery there 
are some prizes, so, in the lottery of consignment, 
there are many blanks. To foster and encourage 
consignment, the oflficial brand has had an active 
agency. As orders on commission from the conti-> 
nent have been productive of the most solid results, 
so the brand, in its universal application to the stock 
of fish along the coast, has conferred the power to 
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meet every cargo executed on commission by another 
on consignment. From a stock of 1000 barrels, if 
a merchant buys 500 on the spot for Dantzig, Stettin, 
or Hamburg, the other 500 barrels may arrive on 
consignment at the same market, and even on the 
same day. Both parcels are under the character of 
the official brand ; but to realise the consignment, the 
likelihood is, that a less price than the one paid in 
Scotland must be submitted to, thus rendering dis- 
contented with his bargain the German dealer for- 
warding the order on commission. In fact, this is 
the nature of the transactions which have been in 
operation on a large scale, more especially for the 
last five or six years; and which have almost entirely 
withdrawn from the coast orders on commission. 
The official brand in its general protection has given 
a facility to speculation, although it is not meant 
that it has been the cause. The general protection 
of an official brand has also another failing. It would 
be an error to suppose that the official Crown-full 
gives an equal, though it does a distinctive, and the 
best quality. It is not easy to determine with ex- 
actness the difference which might exist in the real 
value of the Full Brand ; but it may be stated with- 
out fear of contradiction, that in a cargo of 800 bar- 
rels from eight shippers, there may be amongst the 
various parcels a difference of five per cent in real 
value, and yet all entitled perfectly to the official 
mark, and made up in conformity with the regula- 
tions. 

This difference in value in an article of salted 
fish, and particularly from the nature of a shore fish" 
ing, it is almost impossible to escape ; and under the 
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present system of inspection, the value is as nearly 
equalized as it could be upon the broad basis of any 
general distinctive mark or character. 

As the service of the officers under the Board of 
fisheries has resolved itself principally into the grant* 
ing of the official brand, it is more than probable 
that the consideration of the British Parliament will 
be directed to the amount of money which is annually 
expended on the establishment When it is seen 
that the quantity branded is barrels, 146,000, and 
that the expense of the Board is £12,000 per an- 
num, there is every reason to believe that a proposi- 
tion will be made either to annul the Board alto- 
gether, or to re-organize it on a cheaper and more 
economical footing. Should the resolution be pcussed 
to break up the establishment, then the character of 
the Scottish fishery, in the maintenance of its present 
position and in its further progress, must depend on 
that honour and integrity, on that spirit and on that 
skill which is the distinguishing animus of British 
industry. The sound maxim in trade, that every 
man's fame or renommee should spring from indivi- 
dual ability, cannot be controverted, and in the 
truth of its abstract principle the application must 
be made to the fish-curing interest as well as to that 
of every other. The workman should be worthy 
of his hire; but the master is answerable for the 
work. Improper practices in fish-curing will ever 
defeat their object, the same as carelessness or evil 
design in every other trade leads invariably to con- 
fusion and loss of character. It may be however, 
that a resolve may be come at to re-organize the 
Board, perhaps chiefly from the fact that the brand 
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has been of benefit in the practical prosecution of the 
foreign trade. In this point of view prudence will 
be the prompter to a policy of not disturbing a 
European opinion which has been the gradual growth 
of 80 many years. 
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REMARKS ON CHANGES IN THE BOARD OF FISHERIES 

WHICH, PERHAPS, MIGHT BE ADVANTAGEOUSLY 

CARRIED OUT. 




^N proposing change in a Board framed by Acts 
of the Legislature, and of long standing, and 
high character, a writer places himself in a delicate 
position. It is impossible, however, to overlook the 
prevailing opinion that the establishment in question 
has become too costly to the country for the duties 
which now devolve upon it. Should Government 
think well of continuing the Board under healthy 
alteration, then it is desirable that, along with re- 
trenchment, efficiency should be combined. The ob- 
ject at present most desirable to be attained, is, to 
maintain an inspection at a smaU cost. To render 
this inspection acceptable to the views of all parties, 
it must continue without compulsion on the part of 
curers to receive it, unless dictated by their own in- 
terest. Every possible freedom of action in the pro- 
cess of manufacture must be permitted. Supposing, 
then, that the officers under the Board ceased to hold 
their situations on the present footing, it is sug- 
gested, with every deference to general opinion, that, 
along the whole coast, a sufficient number of persons 
duly qualified shall e appointed by Government, to 
perform certain duties under a certain guarantee, and 
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under the name of Licensed Inspectors. The source 
of remuneration is the chief point of importance to be 
considered. Taking it for granted, then, that no ap- 
plication will be made for official inspection, unless 
where its value is required for the disposal of the 
fish, it is suggested to remove the payment of the 
cost from the public exchequer to the article itself. 
If a barrel of herrings will bear a better market 
value in a foreign market with an official brand than 
without it, then it is quite reasonable that the ex- 
pense of that brand shall lie upon the goods. Of 
course it is not understood that a Licensed Inspector 
wiU draw his whole income from that appointment. 
The occupation will bring but partial employment. 

It is suggested thjit a barrel of white bung-packed 
herrings for the official brand be burdened by a 
charge on the curer to the Inspector of twopence 
per barrel. If the extra value will not bear this 
small item, then the worth of the brand must be 
fictitious, unreal, and not deserving the trouble of 
looking after. 

Similar proportionate rates might be fixed for 
other kinds and other qualities of fish. It is true 
that the various districts would be of unequal value 
to the inspectors, but then, so would also be the 
work. The appointments on application, when va- 
cant, might be changed by rotation, and standing in 
the service from a poorer to a better district. A 
medium district of 10,000 barrels would produce 
better than £80 per annum, a sum quite equivalent 
to the time employed. It is understood that, under 
the system of these Licensed Inspectors, an establish- 
ment under the name of Board should be maintained 
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at Leith or Edinburgh, though on a reduced scale 
from the present. The office of Secretary and 
General Inspector might be thrown into one. The 
same Honorary Commissioners might remain, but 
there might be added two or three paid Commis- 
sioners, and these, with a couple of Clerks could 
fulfil every possible duty, and supply every informa- 
tion which the country might desire, relative to the 
state of our fisheries in every branch. With this 
establishment it will be the duty of Inspectors to 
correspond. It will be the duty of each Inspector to 
collect in his district the same statistical information 
as has been hitherto done, and communicate the 
same, as before, to the Secretary of the Board. The 
Inspectors could act under the same oath of fidelity 
as under the present act (see Appendix). Should 
the present officers be set aside, it may be expected 
that their claims for retired allowances will be duly 
considered, and if granted, then there could be no 
objection to appoint those officers who might apply 
to the places of Licensed Inspectors under the new 
system. Without at all detracting from those ser- 
vices which the Honorary Commissioners have given 
for so many years, the appointment of two or three 
paid Commissioners, of practical commercial know- 
ledge, might add to the efficiency of the Board ; and 
if the whole expense did not exceed a couple of 
thousand pounds per annum, then it is conceived that 
the views of all parties would be fairly met. The 
objections of those who consider the present expense 
is not warranted will be removed, whilst those who 
wish, for the sake of our foreign trade, an official 
mark to be continued, will have his desideratum at 
their command. 
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The foreign commission merchant will be en- 
abled to carry on his business as effectively as ever. 
The curer will suffer no wrong when the extra 
charge of the brand, when wanted, lies in- his bar- 
gain with the merchant, and the country will be 
pleased at having every legalized measure, and every 
proper regulation connected with our fisheries, and 
every statistical information as to their existing con- 
dition, given at a small and reasonable cost ; and it 
will be a general gratification for all, to think that, 
with the approbation of Government, a sum of 
£10,000 per annum from the former grant may be 
funded, producing a sum of upwards of £200,000 
towards the erection of those safety harbours which 
are so much wanted in giving a farther impetus to 
the prosperity of the Scottish fisheries. If to this 
amount be added the £3000 per annum still granted 
by former acts (see Appendix), for the encouragement 
of Scottish purposes ; if this £3000 were also funded, 
then a handsome sum would be provided towards 
the erection of a safety harbour on the Aberdeen- 
shire coast, and one on the Caithness. All that can 
be argued for in this work, is the retention of that 
which is already given, applied in a way the most 
likely to produce the greatest good. 



CONSIDERATION OF CLAUSES FOR A NEW ACT OF 

PARLIAMENT, 

WITH OB WITHOUT A CONTINUANCE OF THE BOARD. 




'T is to be presumed, under the altered circum- 
stances affecting the Acts of Parliament ap- 
plicable to the Scottish fisheries, that a proper time 
has arrived when a new act is desirable, carrying 
with it what may be deemed beneficial clauses from 
the old, and embodying in it clauses suggested by the 
experience of the past. If a change in the Board 
of Fisheries is determined on — ^if it is remodelled as 
mentioned in the last article, then the clauses per- 
taining to that remodelling will naturally take pre- 
cedence in the Bill ; but if it should be resolved on 
by Government to do away with the Board alto- 
gether, then there are clauses for a new Bill, the due 
consideration of which will be of paramount im- 
portance. 

If it should be determined that the present grant 
of £12,000 per annum, the present expense of the 
Board of Fisheries, shall be continued to the fish- 
eries, and it is not presumed that any one will argue 
against their deserving such continuance, but that a 
very large saving shall be effected by a change of 
system, then the first clause in a new Bill might be 
the application of that saving, in the way most likely 
to produce solid and lasting improvement. 
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If the Board is to be remodelled and placed on 
a footing equally effective as it now exists, though 
involving but a sixth part of its present expenditure, 
then the second clause and following might enact 
this change in all its several details ; the constitution 
of the new Board, and the duties and remuneration 
of all under, belonging or connected with it. . 

Any clauses which are found good and useful, and 
still pertaining to present practice in the fisheries, 
might then follow — such as no net to be used that 
has a mesh of less than one inch from knot to knot. 
Boats employed in the herring fishery to have name 
of the place to which they belong and name of 
owner painted thereon. Herring nets set or hauled 
on Sundays to be forfeited, and any others which 
expediency or propriety may dictate. The first new 
clause of importance, and which seems to be gene- 
rally if not universally entertained should pass the 
Legislature, is that of a cbse season for herrings. 
This has been brought particularly under the notice 
of the general interest, from the fact of an early or 
May fishing for herrings having of late years been 
prosecuted at Stornoway, in the Island of Lewes. 
This has had a decided tendency to depress the pro- 
sperity of the general fishing. It begins early in 
May, and is prosecuted for a period of five or six 
weeks. It has been fostered and persevered in by 
the hopes indulged of being the first to reach the 
German markets, and of securing the extravagant 
prices which are sometimes realized for first arrivals. 
From this source has been exported, in past years, 
to Stettin and Hamburg, a quantity varying with 
the success, though never less than some thousand 
barrels. The quality of the fish has been even 
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meagre, unripe, and tasteless, not in a condition suit- 
able for salting, and, therefore, in some instances, not 
keeping even during the voyage. The speculation 
has not been profitable to those engaged in it, but it 
has had a most injurious effect in forestalling the 
general fishing. In another part of the year there 
is a fishing on the west coast called the Ballintrae, 
which interferes much with the young herring on its 
way to Loch Fyne ; and there is another in the Frith 
of Forth very destructive to the fry. To meet the 
general wish, and the general opinion of the whole 
curing interest, it is proposed to pass, by legislative 
enactment, the following clauses : — 

^* That there shall be a close season for the fish- 
ing of herrings on the east coast of Scotland, from 
Berwick to Cape Wrath, commencing 28th Feb- 
ruary, and continuing to the 1st of June ; and along 
the west coast from Cape Wrath, commencing on 
the 15th January, and continuing to the 1st of Jime ; 
and that every attempt around the coasts of Great 
Britain, made previously to the 1st of June to catch 
herrings, be visited by a penalty to each boat, and 
for each attempt, of £5, and the seizure of the fish 
which may be caught." 

This will be found a clause of much value to our 
fisheries. The Dutch have changed their day of 
commencement from the 24th June to the 10th, but 
it is believed that few days earlier may well be given 
into, and that, from the then ripeness of the fish, 
they will give satisfaction at market, and also that 
the views of every locality will be fairly adjusted, 

The Second new clause which is suggested is re- 
lative to the official brand. It has long been the 
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opinion of practical men, that the period for a barrel 
to lie previous to obtaining the brand, namely, fif- 
teen days, not including the day of catch or the day 
of branding, has been uselessly too long, and that a 
barrel of herrings can be properly filled, and in every 
way made up in a satisfactory manner for brand on 
the twelfth day. The clause proposed is — " That 
a barrel of herrings, instead of lying sixteen clear 
days, and being branded on the seventeenth, should 
lie but eleven clear days, and be branded on the 
twelfth day." This will be a very important change 
to the fisheries, and will not meet a dissenting voice. 
It will, in every probability, have the effect of doing 
away with unbranded July fish, eight days old, a 
quality never altogether satisfactory to the receiver 
at market, often justly open to the complaint of 
being too slightly packed, and as frequently made 
objections to when not really deserved. The autumn 
shipping season to the Ealtic, taken at the utmost, iis 
not longer than twelve weeks, but if it is allowed 
that the fish may be all branded by the 20th Sep- 
tember, it will be found that, from the 20th July, the 
saving of five days on every seventeen will give a 
longer shipping season by a fortnight to three weeks, 
and that the shipments will have the likelihood to 
reach the market with greater regularity, and not in 
such masses as, from wind and weather, too often 
happens. Besides, in many smaller harbours, the 
neap tides would not act so injuriously in preventing 
vessels from getting to sea. Where a commodity 
has to reach a market in a given time, there cannot 
be a question that every impediment to activity of 
purpose should be removed. Receivers of goods in 
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the interior would be more quickly served — consump- 
tion would be better supplied, and thus an impetus 
given to trade, which the present delay in branding 
only tends to retard. In the foreign trade, transac- 
tions would be more numerous, attended by what is 
always desirable, a more rapid circulation of capital. 

Clause Third. — This belongs to the application 
of the brand, and has its worth in distinguishing the 
quality of fish. *' That the Crown Erand should be 
given only to fish part Full and part Shotten, or 
mixed Fish." 

Clause Fourth. — This is another of the same. 
" That the Crown, with the word Shotten attached 
to it, or the letter S or L should be given to fish 
wholly Shotten or Lank." 

Clause Fifth. — This is another of the same. 
•' That the curer should have it in his option to have 
the letters BP, for Baltic Pack, added to the Brand, 
to parcels of fish really packed straight, and found 
to be so on inspection, and the letters HP, for Home 
Pack, added when the fish are really Broad Packed, 
or packed on their sides, and found so on inspection." 
There has never yet been any distinguishing mark 
under the Board for fish packed for the Baltic, or 
fish cured for home consumption, but this has been 
an advantage overlooked, as it is well known how 
much appreciated, in the "foreign market, the straiffJu 
pack is ; and it is but fair, when a curer is inclined 
by extra care to make up the fish in this way, that it 
should be certified. 

Clause Sixth. — " That xmder the system of Li- 
censed Inspectors (should such be resolved upon) the 
scheduling of herrings caught as formerly should be 
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given up, and that the Inspector, on receiving a de- 
claration from the curer that any parcel of fish had 
been in salt the appointed time, should inspect the 
same, and should grant the brand on finding the fish 
properly prepared as to selection, packing, gutting, 
salting, fulness of barrel^ and the barrels of legal 
size ; the coopers, as formerly, dating each barrel on 
the day on which it was caught." This clause will 
give every desirable freedom of action to the curer 
in his operations. 

Clause Seventh. — This is important. It is— 
** That every package or measure used in the fish- 
eries should be of a legalized size, and liable to 
penalty when found not so. That every four quarter 
baskets should be marked as equal to the legalized 
Cran. That red-herring barrels, barrels for cured 
haddocks, quarter casks, eighths, and sixteenths, 
for pickled fish should all be legalised the same as 
barrels and half barrels for pickled fish, and in 
proportion to 32 wine gallons for the white her- 
ring barrel, and 28 wine gallons for the red." 
This clause will be necessary for the fisheries, even 
should it stand as an enactment by itself. 

Clause Eighth. — ''That the purchase of white 
fish by the curer from the fishermen should be bj 
weight/' This clause is recommended as a mora 
satisfactory mode of dealing for both buyer and seller, 
than if, as has been partially the custom, by the size 
of fish, and is important as being a fixed rate of value, 
by which specific bargains and contracts can be with 
safety to each entered into. 

Clause Ninth. — This is a clause of vital worth. 
It is the doing away altogether of an evil which has 
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long been permitted to exist. Comment is almost 
useless in the present day, where the cause of tem- 
perance and sobriety is in question. Added to this 
on commercial principle, the practice ought not to be 
allowed, as the value given is not only morally in- 
correct, but also substantially so, or at all events, not 
used to the same account as the coin of the realm. 
An anker of spirits as any other marketable com- 
modity has its intrinsic value, but as an article of 
barter may be fairly objected to from the result of 
its use, and the variety of opinion formed of its value 
by the indulgence in that use more freely than mo- 
deration can sanction. The clause is, '^ That in any 
contract which may be made between curer and fish- 
erman, it shall not be legal to represent part of pay- 
ment of the fish by ardent spirits instead of money, 
but that money shall be paid for all ; and that every 
such bargain, where ardent spirits are introduced as 
part payment^ shall be null and void and not binding 
on either party." To the working coopers on every 
station where spirits are introduced as part payment, 
thifl clause will be a blessing as well as to the fisher- 
men. An anker of spirits has on the face of it the 
name of bribe. 

Clause Tenth. — ^This is proposed to relate to that 
system of bounties, as between curer and fisherman, 
and the evils of which have been already treated of. 
It is suggested to be enacted as follows — " That no 
curer shall henceforth forstall the labours of fisher- 
men by sums of money in the shape of bribe and 
under the name of bounty." The Legislature will 
by this enactment confer a lasting boon, more par- 
ticularlv on the east coast of Scotland, where the 
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custom has cKiefly prevailed. Should a fisherman re- 
quire a few pounds previous to a fishing, to fit him 
out with material or for any other necessaries, it can 
be given according to the judgment of the curer, as 
advance towards the general payment, and can be so 
deducted when the result of success is ascertained 
and the time of settlement has arrived. There is not 
a sum on the two thousand boats fishing between 
Peterhead and Wick frittered away, and it may be 
said never heard of, than £20,000, and ofttimes 25 to 
£30,000. This enactment will be a most salutary 
ingredient in an effort to bring the Scottish fisheries 
into prosperity. It will be a hardship on none but 
a good to all. The fisherman will be brought to 
think more of his earning after it is wrought for, and 
the curer will know with more exactness to deal with 
his merchant for the eight weeks of the prosecution 
of the fishing, during which period, at present his 
price is hanging as it were on chance, and at a ratio 
of five, ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent, a^ the case 
may happen. 

To the consideration of the above clauses in a 
new Act, others in the wisdom of Parliament may be 
added. Should it be resolved that no establishment 
shall exist under the name of Board, then it is only to 
withdraw those clauses connected with the Board, but, 
if it be thought well of, to maintain foreign opinion 
in its present estimation of the Scottish fisheries — if 
it is considered prudent not to unhinge that opinion — 
if the maintenance of that opinion is in favour gf in- 
creasing an export from 100,000 barrels annually, 
to 200,000, or to 300,000 ; if the cost of keeping 
up that opinion can with every propriety be thrown 
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on the article itself, than for the particular purpose 
of throwing a peculiar protection over the whole 
act, and maintain a particular surveillance on all its 
clauses. It is difficult to argue against a small outlay 
of a couple of thousands per annum, and, besides, 
obtain through an authorised and responsible channel, 
the statistics annually pertaining to a most invaluable 
branch of national wealth. 



Q 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

And the circumstances which have unfortunately been the cause 
in the last few years, of the former pressing severely and 
injuriously on the latter in the Herring Fishery, 




I'-^HE prosperous condition of the herring fish- 
ery is undoubtedly impeded by the supply 
being greater than the demand. This worm is eating 
at the root of its prosperity. It must be got rid of, 
or its further growth will cease. Abundance of food, 
by the fiat of Providence, should be a blessing. 
When it is not so there is some mistake in the hands 
of men. The first great change affecting the demand 
was undoubtedly the loss of the trade with our West 
India possessions. This most desirable and profit- 
able outlet was shut against the fishery by the Act 
of slave emancipation in the year 1833. Although it 
is not likely that remonstrance would have been pro- 
ductive of relief, yet little or none was made at the 
time. This was the more remarkable, as the loss of 
consumption fell on a quality of fish not probably so 
easily otherwise disposed of. The West India market 
was supplied annually with about 60,000 barrels, 
principally made up of the quality of fish known by 
the "spent" or **shotten" herring, or more plainly de- 
scribed as the herring after it has spawned. The 
large blank thus occasioned still continues ; and tUl 
within a year or two of the non-existence of the tradQ, 
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twenty shillings per barrel on the spot was looked tb 
as an average price, satisfactory to all parties. 

The island ot Jamaica had always been the chief 
mart, and several trials of the business continued to 
be made after the emancipation, but without that 
result which at the cost of production could be held 
as remunerative. The negroes have been inclined 
to lay out their wages on a better description-of food. 
English hams have had the preference to salted fish. 
What of the latter is consumed is imported princi- 
pally from their neighbours, the Americans. With 
the United States there is a considerable traffic in 
barter between fish, sugar, and molasses. This loss 
of demand has been a heavy drawback on the British 
curing interest. Breaking the chains of slavery must, 
however, be allowed to be in exact accordance with 
those principles of freedom, in carrying out which, 
Britain boasts, and justly so, of Having taken the 
lead. In the next view of regretted change acting 
injuriously on demand, our sister island must be 
brought but too prominently on the canvas. Ireland 
has for years been unhappy in herself. Her rich re- 
sources have latterly become more and more para- 
lyzed. It could not then be matter of surprise that 
her commercial relations with the coast of Scotland 
should by degrees suflfer diminution. 

It could not be expected that the food which the 
Irish formerly so largely took from us, and for which 
they liberally paid, should meet the fate of other ar- 
ticles of commerce. The trade in salted herrings has 
been much lessened, both in its amount of import 
and in the money value which the mass of the popu- 
lation could afford to pay. Ireland was wont to be 
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freely a customer for 100,000 barrels, and quotations 
from her markets ruled from 23s. to 25s. per barrel ; 
a value at which a remunerative trade to Scotland 
could be carried on. This is now altogether altered. 
The disease which has devastated vast tracts of potato 
culture has pressed severely on the consumption of 
salted fish ; and the Indian corn which, on its first 
introduction into Ireland was not much relished, has 
latterly become by use more agreeable to the appetite. 
This circumstance may continue to work unfavour- 
ably on the eatiAg of salted provisions. 

Notwithstanding the signal failure of these two 
gresit supports of Scottish industry, our herring 
fishery, in the gross quantity taken, has been on the 
increie. This increase has been taken off by home 
consumption ; and this in by far the greater part in 
the quality of imgutted herrings. These are with 
a small exception manufactured into red. In the 
year ending April, 1830, the quantity packed ungut- 
ted, and coming under the notice of the Fishery 
Board was 48,623 barrels. In the year ending 5th 
January, 1848, 189,754 barrels. On this trade there 
has probably been a profit, indeed the support of the 
fishery must have sprung from the consumption in 
Britain ; had it not been that from this source some 
return for labour and capital had been experienced, 
it is impossible that the increase of supply could have 
gone on. Our foreign trade with Northern Germany 
has advanced ; but the question is, has it done so 
profitably for this country ? To this must be given 
a decided negative. In latter years there has been 
no choice in the matter to the exporter. With a 
surplus produce, the consideration has been, not 
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where sliall a profitable market be found, but where 
can a sale be effected, and on the readiest terms. 
The great mart of herring export to the continent of 
Europe, on the east coast of Scotland, lies between 
Peterhead and Wick ; and there is no question but 
that, as circumstances at present govern supply and 
demand, this trade must be carried on at less than a 
productive Vcilue. It is almost unnecessary to affirm, 
that, had the trade with the colonies continued, and 
had Ireland preserved her prosperity, matters in the 
foreign trade would have assumed a different position. 
There is no other way of accounting for a losing 
trade being followed up than that parties brought up 
to the business, and having establishments formed, 
have endeavoured to persevere from a hope and belief 
that some beneficial change would take place. This 
has hitherto been denied ; but that it can go on long 
with the same disposable amount of produce and the 
same result will be beyond the means of the capital 
employed. Either the fishermen must submit to a 
large diminution in the usual rate of payment, or a 
less number of boats must be engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of the fishery, or a new outlet must be got at 
to take off at a remunerative price the present or in- 
creasing amount of produce. Taking it for granted 
that the intrinsic value of a barrel of bung-packed 
ful] herrings, in proportion to that of other food, in 
the ctirer's yard ready for shipment is 18s. per bar- 
rel, it can be imagined that the trade is carried on 
at a discount greater than it can long bear, when it is 
stated that many of the returns made from Stettin, 
in the past season, have been from 13s., 14s., and 
15s. per barrel. The loss on the foreign trade at 
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stations from Peterhead to Wick, both inclusive, 
must, in the past season of 1848, have been most 
severe on many. A gross sum of £20,000 loss is 
considerably under the mark. As to Ireland, so low 
have her markets been, that IBs. per barrel ex store 
when landed, has been an average price, with freight 
and charges deducted, giving a nett return of 13s. 
and 14s. per barrel. 



THE FOREIGN TRADE. 



;HE Foreign Trade in salted fish has, year 
@^^ after year, been of increasing value and 
growing importance. It may with truth be called 
the turning point of prosperity to this part of British 
commerce. The markets, however, which are at 
present open, and where the tariff is favourable to 
consumption, have too much to bear. In herrings, 
necessity obliges too heavy a pressure. The trade is 
forced into an unnatural state. Dealers abroad, mer- 
chants at home, and those having their capital em- 
barked in the manufacture, are all thrown into doubt 
and difficulty, entailed by the uncertainty of each 
other's operations. The foreign trade in herrings 
was perhaps in the most healthy state during the 
eight or ten years which followed 1830. In that 
period there was not cured more than a sufficient 
quantity of the best and selected quality of fish, sent 
to Stettin and Hamburg. The German dealers then 
had confidence in this state of matters, and ordered 
freely for their wants through the agency of our 
commission merchants. There was no surplus stock 
left over to curers for consignment ; and thus the 
Scottish herring fishery formed the basis of transac- 
tions, sound in principle, safe in their currency, and 
satisfactory in the result. To bring back this state 
of matters would be most desirable, but it is now 
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only attainable through a wider field for export. The 
burden of the catch has been for years thrown on 
Germany ; and though the wants from this quarter 
have largely and progressively increased, yet the 
pressure of supply has been too great. Hundreds 
of cargoes have been, from other resources failing, 
thrown without calculation on the markets ; former 
principles affecting the trade received a death-blow, 
and the idea has been engendered in Germany that 
the Scotch must send there a great part of the cure 
at whatever hazard and at whatever cost. There 
has unfortunately been too good a reason for a ten- 
dency to this opinion from the mode of operation. 
From the quantities sent to foreign markets on con- 
signment, there has been a complete disarrangement 
on the most solid part of the business, namely, the 
buying on commission ; and this cannot be expected 
to be fully rectified until the curing interest in this 
country is enabled by a wider field to suit the supply 
more conformably to the demand. Confidence in 
ordering foreign suppUes will not be restored until, 
from practical experience, anfl an actual state of 
matters, it is found that the markets are not longer 
exposed to over gluts on consignment ; the evUs of 
which, it is evident as the sun at noonday, are in- 
calculably great. The foreign trade in herrings 
deserves, therefore, the first consideration of the 
country. Treaties of reciprocity have been for some 
time abandoned. It has been experienced that there 
has been a difficulty, if not an impossibility, of ad- 
justing them feirly to the interests of each nation. 
The British Legislature has taken the precedence in 
proving to the world that its statesmen are in future 
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to be guided by the consideration of national interest, 
compatible with that of every country over the globe ; 
and if prejudices can be cleared away, the example 
thus set is likely to have the most convincing ten- 
dency. When the British minister of the day made 
up his mind to admit Norwegian herrings into this 
country, and -into Ireland, at a moderate duty, the 
conviction arose, from inquiry into the bearings of 
the case, that he was acting for his country's good ; 
or otherwise, any representation coming from the 
Norwegian minister of state would not have availed 
in bringing about a change of tariff so liberal, and 
perhaps at the time, so startling to the minds of those 
having their capital and skill engaged in the Scottish 
fishery. No mischief has as yet resulted from this 
liberality. The Norwegians have made trial of the 
Irish markets, but seemingly without that success 
in competition as to induce perseverance. Those 
maxims of commercial freedom have been promul- 
gated abroad, which, sooner or later, may be the 
guidance of every people. In the benefit arising 
from carrying out this system, our fishings undoubt- 
edly will largely partake. Many are sanguine that 
the spirit of free trade will become triumphant, 
though for a time encountering hindrance in its pro- 
gress from the unsettled state, monetary or otherwise, 
of almost every civil government. This for a time 
will impede the growth of our foreign commerce in 
the article of fish, as in many others. Commerce, 
with its offspring capital, flies on being disturbed) 
which it always is when a new order of things by 
nations is sought after. In the farther opening of 
European markets for our produce, it may be relied 
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on that a similar idea of interest or necessity of opera- 
tion must be awakened in the minds of European 
statesmen, previous to our wishes being fulfilled. To 
bring about this desirable object is a matter of no 
little difficulty ; but a time of peace is the one £iyour- 
able to drawing attention to those commercial sub ■ 
jects, rather than that of the influences of late so 
prevalent over Europe. 



TRADE WITH PRUSSIA. 

In the dominions of Prussia, and in the neighbouring 
States, the foreign consumption of Scotch herrings is 
the largest. The Ctermans are our best customers ; 
and under the existing tariff the trade has been going 
on progressively for a number of years. The business 
with Germany has a solid foundation. As England 
imports sugar from Jamaica, tobacco from Virginia, 
and tea from China, so the good folks in Saxony, 
Silesia, Bohemia, and Bavaria expect their annual 
supply of herrings from this country. The salted 
herring is food which is liked for the properties con- 
sidered to belong to it ; and is relished by both rich 
and poor. When animal food is dear, and where it 
is not plentiful, and perhaps lean and not in good 
condition, it is true that the people will resort more 
to the salted fish ; but in any locality, and under any 
competition with other means of sustenance, the her- 
ring will be bought and made use of when it can be 
had within the reach of moderate means. ^ As the 
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curing interest in Scotland has thus a constant ready 
customer, the next desirable arrangement is that the 
market should be a profitable one. The returns made, 
however, from the ports of entrepot, have been too 
fluctuating, and on the whole unfavourable. The 
cause as has been stated lies with the exporter. A 
reduction in the value of the commodity is pressed 
upon the buyer by the manner and extent of supply. 
The rivers affording means of transport to millions 
favoured by their current are the Vistula, the Oder, 
the Elbe, and the Rhine. The ports of entrepot are, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, Stettin, and Dantzig. Stettin, 
at the mouth of the Oder, has been the principal. 
By the Oder it commands the trade of Upper Saxony, 
the fine province of Silesia, and part of Poland. The 
import of Scotch herrings by Stettin in 1847 was 
110,200 barrels. The Prussian import duty is one 
rix-doUar per barrel. The exchangeable value of a 
rix-doUar is two shillings and elevenpence sterling. 
This is a rate of impost which the article can bear, 
and which at an invoice price from this country lead- 
ing to a cost at Stettin, freight and duty included, of 
9 dollars per barrel, gives no hindrance to consump- 
tion. When the value at Stettin is below 9 dollars 
per barrel — ^when it is forced down to 8, and 7^ dol- 
lars — then, though the consumption be somewhat 
increased, the loss falls on Scotland, and the trade 
though to the advantage of Stettin as a port, becomes 
unhealthy to the home producer, taking the present 
fair cost of production at 18s. sterling, per barrel. 
The herring business is one in which the first mer- 
cantile firms freely engage, and it is rather a favourite 
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article of commerce to deal in. The Prussian port of 
Dantzig has not hitherto been of that importance to 
the Scottish fishery which, from its situation at the 
mouth of that noble river the Vistula, might have 
been expected. The healthy demand at the utmost 
has not exceeded from 8,000 and 10,000 barrels in 
one year. 

The reason for this contracted amount must be 
connected with the condition of the agricultural in- 
habitants of Poland, for there cannot be a doubt but 
that an impulse would be given, provided they were 
flourishing and happy. The business is in the hands 
of the Jews, who on their return from delivering the 
wheat, occasionally venture on a limited investment 
in herrings. The Hanseatic city of Hamburg, on the 
Elbe, has ever been, in a greater or less degree, an 
entrepot for the Scottish herring. The probability 
is, that its importance will yearly increase, because 
the duties on the Elbe, levied by Mecklenburg and 
Hanover, amounting to two shillings sterling per 
barrel, have been removed. The business of Stettin 
will be partly invaded, and it is likely that Magde- 
burg, Dresden, and Leipzig will draw their chief 
supplies by this route. The town of Hamburg 
levies a small import duty of one-half per cent., 
but then the voyage from Scotland is shorter ; the 
freight will be a sixpence less per barrel, and a sav- 
ing of insurance of one per cent. Hamburg is large 
and populous, and its inhabitants will consume 5 and 
6,000 barrels per annum of Scotch herrings. It is 
not till within these few years that the name of the 
city of Rotterdam has been connected with the Scot- 
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tish fisheries. This has arisen from the Dutch go- 
vernment having consented to permit herrings from 
Scotland the freedom of transit to the Rhine. 

On the part of Holland this has been a liberal 
concession. To this Britain is indebted for a new 
opening to the Rhenish provinces. The trade has 
not as yet assumed a weighty amount, but it is on the 
increase. The demand will be in this direction from 
10 to 15,000 barrels. Upon the whole, owing to 
the moderate duty of the Prussian monarchy, Scot- 
land has an outlet for about 150,000 barrels of her- 
rings ; and though, through mismanagement and an 
undue forcing of the business by the exporter, much 
of the business is done at a loss, yet Prussia must be 
considered as a valuable friend, and it requires but 
the same liberal spirit on the part of other European 
governments, in their tariffs, to bring the supply and 
demand with Germany into good working order. 
There is a transit duty on herrings carried through 
Prussia into Russia, Poland, Austria, &c., of one-half 
rix-doUar per barrel. 



TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 

The amount of export from our Scottish fisheries 
to the great kingdom of Russia is but inconsiderable. 
A few thousand barrels of herrings find their way 
annually to Petersburg, principally early in the 
season, but the tariflF is not yet at that favourable 
rate to admit the consumption at a price suitable to 
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the value of production. The government of Russia 
has, from time to time, been evincing a more liberal 
spirit. It has been promulgated, indeed, that the 
Emperor wished to assimilate the duties on British 
and Norwegian herrings, and if this were the case, 
it is a reduction which would be quite satisfactory. 
From what is known at present, however, there is a 
considerable preferential difference. The duty on 
Scotch herrings per barrel is, seemingly, one ruble 
and thirty copecs, equal to about 4s. 2d. sterling ; 
whilst the duty of Norwegian, to the best knowledge 
to be arrived at is, per barrel, thirty-five copecs, 
or Is. 6d. sterling. On a pood of salted fish, in 
weight about 36 lb. English, the duty three rubles 
sixty copecs. The Scotch barrel is rather larger than 
the Norwegian, and a trifle more duty might be 
afforded on the Scotch. Under a favourable tariff, 
there is some reason to think that Russia might be 
a consuming market for the second quality of Scotch 
cure. Russia, in her Baltic provinces, has no fishery 
of her own, and, therefore, the trade in fish is un- 
shackled from any competition with national re- 
source, whilst in her immense empire 100,000 bar- 
rels of herrings, more or less, would form but a 
trifling item in the budget of human sustenance. 
The capital of Petersburg is without the means of 
transport, to any great distance, into the interior by 
river navigation, but the Emperor is directing his 
attention to the laying down of railways, and this 
means of communication will do much to facilitate 
the intercourse with the provinces. Increased com- 
merce will thereby carry with it increased civilization 
and increased civilization brings in its train a desire 
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for the wants of life in a superior degree. The 
quality of food becomes matter of inquiry, taste en-^ 
deavours to be gratified, and thus as in other lands, 
the produce of the Scottish fisheries may be brought 
into estimation and request. Riga, the second port 
of Russia, in the Baltic has at its command the fine 
river Dwina. It is however navigated chiefly in the 
spring. Then the larger river craft arrive with flax, 
hemp, and timber, but they do not return ; they are, 
on being unloaded, broken up and sold as timber. It 
is in the winter season that the supplies of salt and 
fish and other necessaries are carried by sledges over 
land into the interior. Of Norwegian herrings, the 
quantity used in Russia is very large, indeed the 
great bulk of the catch go to her markets, so that it 
is not an indifference to the food, but a matter of 
difference in the selling value which comes in the 
way of Scottish shipments, and to which a more 
favourable tariff has the likelihood of bringing relief* 



TEADB WITH SPAIN. 

Any direct trade with Spain from our Scottish coast 
in fish of any description is imknown ; from Shetland 
however, those engaged in the cod fishing, for the 
article in its dried state, have in Spain a good cus- 
tomer. Indeed in this branch the Spaniards are the 
sole foreign importers, and their markets would ad- 
mit of increased supply. From the differential duties 
in Spanish ports between their own and British 
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vessels, those belonging to Spain have the carriage 
of the fish. The Spanish duty on herrings from 
Scotland it is found difficult to arrive at. It is so 
high as believed to be prohibitory, unless in Spanish 
vessels direct from the fishing groimd. The duty on 
dried cod and ling is as follows : 

Direct from the place of cure, 
in Spanish vessels* .^.»>.£6 10 Ster. ^ too. 

IndirecU or from a port m)t at the fishing ground. 

Id Spanish vessels ...^.^.^10 Ster. ^ ton. 

In British do. ..^ — 12 do. do. 

It is thus truly remarked in a memorial from 
Shetland to the British government, that if a Zetland 
curer has not a whole cargo of fish to export to Spain, 
or cannot procure a Spanish vessel to come to those 
remote islands, and has to send his fish to London or 
Liverpool for transhipment, he would be subjected to 
a duty of £12 per ton, being equivalent to an ad- 
valorem duty of nearly 100 per cent. It is rather 
strange that the sherries and fruits of Spain, finding 
their best markets in Britain, should not incline the 
Spanish government to inquire whether a sounder 
policy should not dictate a relaxation of the duties on 
salted fish from Britain. It is difficult to come to any 
other conclusion than that if prejudices could be 
thrown aside and an impartial calculation entered 
into, it would be discovered that the commerce be- 
tween the two countries might be safely enlarged 
on the true principle of international right — ^a liberal 
and free interchange of the gifts of nature from the 
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one to the other. Spain is a great fish consuming 
country, and it is rather extraordinary that the sup- 
ply of the herring from Scotland should be denied to 
a population to whose taste this fish would be agree- 
able. The Spanish market takes off the finest quality 
of dried cod ; the fish being quite transparent and 
of a pure greenish colour, well salted and highly 
dried. 
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TRADE WltTH THE MEDl1?EttKAKEAN. 

From the coast of Scotland, north of the Frith of 
Forth, there is no direct trade in fish with the Medi- 
terranean. From Leith there is an export both of 
smoked and bung-packed herrings, of the latter cure 
chiefly to the island of Malta, a dependency of the 
British crown. The trade with the ports of the 
Mediterranean is in smoking herrings, and is posses- 
sed by the curers of Yarmouth. It must be annually 
to a considerable amount, for the export is carried on 
to Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Sicily, Venice, and 
Trieste. The same system of high duty seems to pre- 
dominate, it being, at Naples and Sicily, on a barrel 
of smoked herrings about ten shillings sterling per 
barrel, a fact indicating, in its consumption, the esti- 
mation in which the food is held, and certainly 
leading to the supposition that, with a moderate duty 
of about three to five shillings sterling per barrel, the 
demand would proportionally advance. The day may 
however coihe when it may seem desirable in the 
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eyes of every government to exempt articles of food 
from being a source of fiscal revenue. The Scottish 
fisheries in the north as yet derive no benefit from 
the Italian markets. This may follow from the 
season of the Scotch fishing in the months of July 
and August not suiting so well the time of consump- 
tion, that of the Yarmouth being in October and 
November, and Lent in these catholic countries being 
the period of demand. The Scotch herring curers 
have also generally speaking evinced a wish to per- 
severe in the cure of white bung-packed herrings, 
and then, to send out a regular succession of cargoes, 
at the proper season, of smoked herrings requires a 
concentration of power and work for the purpose 
which the numerous establishments of Yarmouth can 
accomplish, and which would be difficult from the 
straggled position of the smoking houses along the 
north east coast to attain. Under more favourable 
tariffs, however, a cargo might be made up here and 
there, though it must be allowed from every informa- 
tion, that Italy does not present a hopeful field of 
operation, unless circumstances very much alter. 
Yarmouth is also a better starting point for the fast 
sailing schooners employed in the trade, and there is 
no doubt that the freight would be considerably en- 
hanced from Peterhead and north of it. 



CONSIDERATION OF THE ADVANTAGES OF OPENING 
THE MARKETS OF FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 




^N treating of the good which would arise from 
a trade with neighbouring nations in the pro- 
duce of our seas under moderate tariflFs, it must not 
for a moment be supposed that a one-sided view of 
the matter can be taken. Though Britain's object 
may be to interchange freely with every country the 
produce of her fisheries, and though she has set the 
example of throwing aside prejudice and supposed 
interest in her late tariffs on provisions of every kind, 
still, if any barrier could be pointed out, sufficiently 
strong to prevent another country from dealing with 
us on favourable terms, then, in that case, it is no*; 
likely that Britain's wishes can be realized. Our 
neighbour, France, is the customer with whom it 
would be most desirable to have dealings for salted 
fish on an extensive and enlarged scale. She pos- 
sesses thirty millions of inhabitants ; and though 
having on three sides a sea coast, yet, in her western 
provinces there are doubtless thousands of inhabitants 
to whom i^alted fish, from their distance from the 
ocean, must ever be acceptable. France, it is well 
known, has annually fitted out a large fleet of luggers 
for a deep-sea herring fishery ; but she has no shore 
or land fishing. Herrings do not abound on her 
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coasts. These luggers come into the North Sea as 
their fishing ground ; and there is not a year passes 
but we have many of them at the harbours on the 
Scottish coast as buyers of herrings. Buyers, be it 
for whatever article or from whatever quarter, are 
ever and everywhere welcome. If these luggers in- 
stead of fishing choose to buy, and by so doing, rid 
our stations of some thousands of barrels, the transac- 
tion to Britain is good, and no doubt must be so to 
the adventurers or it would not be persevered in. 
The present French duty on Scotch herrings is al- 
together prohibitory, it being from £1 17s. to £2 
sterling per barrel ; and on fish, dried, salted, or 
smoked, there is no difference, giving of course a 
heavy protection to the fish brought in by their own 
luggers. It is very diflicult to write on international 
affairs, but certainly without injury done to the 
French fishing boats, an equivaleut might be given 
to France, for enabling our Scotch herrings to be 
sold over France on the same terms as their fisher- 
men can at present bring in supplies. If the French 
government added to the amount of food now at the 
commanci of their advancing population 100,000 bar- 
rels of Scottish herrings without any evil arising to 
their own national interests, in the present enlighten- 
ed temper of statesmen, there may be some hope 
that it can take place. The Scottish Fishery can offer 
France an additional quantity of desirable food to 
what it can procure itself. Great Britain will be 
contented to do this on terms, not of superiority or 
at a cheaper rate than the labour of their own fisher- 
men can afford, but on terms of equality. To lead 
to this wished-for tariff it will be for the considera- 
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tion of British statesmen whether or not they ought 
not to break the ice farther by a remodelling of the 
wine duties. There are able men in France, able 
to treat this question without prejudice, men already 
fully impressed with the truth, that, in the friendly 
interchange between nations, of produce both of sea 
and land, lies one of the strongest bonds of union for 
he social feelings. In the northern part of Britain, 
during a former century, the clarets and wines of 
France were plentiful. Without inquiring why past 
policy has dictated a heavy import duty so as to ex- 
elude their use but from the tables of the wealthy, 
there is every reason to wish that the good old times 
should return. If our neighbours would resolve to 
treat themselves to an excellent Scotch herring, why, 
by all means let us have a bottle of good French wine, 
Bourdeaux, or Burgundy, at a price within the reach 
of moderate means. There is an old saying that " giff 
gaflF makes good friends." Ere a hundred thousand 
barrels of Scotch herrings are permitted into France, 
it must be expected to be clearly shown to that people 
that it is their interest to do so. It is to be hoped 
that attention will be drawn to the subject. It may 
appear on fair examination that a supply of fish can 
be taken from Scotland, and wine in a larger propor- 
tion from France, with a result favourable alike to 
the material interest of both nations. A more favour- 
able tariff on herrings with Belgium is also desirable. 
One is at a loss to conceive why its government is so 
adverse to receive a supply of food for a catholic po- 
pulation on easier terms. Belgium possesses but 
comparatively speaking a small extent of sea coast. 
It is true that she has also a small fleet of herring 
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busses fitted out annually for the deep sea fishing, 
and they also annually visit our coasts ; but if the 
high protection is given to encourage them, then it 
will be found a dear method of supplying the inhabi- 
tants with this particular article of food. However, 
as it is wished to deal with France, so let it also be 
with Belgium. Let no injury be done to their fish- 
ing interest, but allow that the Scotch herring can 
be sold on the same terms as their own. This is all 
which perhaps could be looked for; and by temperate 
representation the Belgian government may feel in- 
clined to alter their policy, and follow advantageously 
one that is more liberal. One would suppose that a 
time of peace and settled government, good-will be- 
twixt nations, and a general feeling abroad that the 
peculiar product belonging to one coxmtry should be 
as freely as possible, with reference to national in- 
terests, be interchanged for that of another, are alone 
necessary for a yet extended commerce for the Scot- 
tish fishery. On this particular question, it will be 
wise policy in British statesmen to hold out the 
hand of good fellowship; for though our fisheries 
may be maintained, as they undoubtedly will to a 
certain, and, indeed, a very important extent, solely 
from the power of home consumption, still, if our 
neighbours are induced to open their markets, it 
would be stronger guarantee for rectifying and keep- 
ing in order the supply and demand. As before 
stated, the advantage cannot be entertained in a one- 
sided view ; it must be mutual, but let no coolness 
or indifference be allowed on England's part to bring 
a matter of so great importance into a strong though 
impartial light. 
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HOME TRADE, INCLUDING IRELAND. 




-;'0 the Scottish fisheries the home trade, or, 
in other words, the consumption by the in- 
babitants of Great Britain is undoubtedly the most 
Taloable. From this source springs the solid support 
of our numerous fishermen. By far the largest por- 
tion of sea produce is consumed in the metropolis, in 
the populous manufacturincr districts of midland 
England, and in the other large hives of manufacturing 
industry, such as Glasgow, and where a large popula- 
tion is brought together, such as Edinburgh. There 
a great and ready market is ever open to every kind 
of food. Besides, the home trade embraces a dealing 
in every kind of produce, in every kind of manu- 
facture, cure, or preparation, and in every quantity. 
For our salmon, iced — for our cod, both dried and 
pickled — for herring, salted and smoked — for the 
haddock, fresh and dried — ^for every kind of shell fish 
there is ever a customer. From the table of the rich, 
where delicacy is the aim, to the humble board of 
the poor where cheapness is the guide, there is a 
graduating scale, on the face of which there is a 
place for the consumer of every grade, for every 
value, suiting the taste as varied circumstances may 
demand. One source ftom which the Scottish fish- 
eries in the home trade have derived great and last • 
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ing benefit is the naTigation by steam, and another 
from wbich they would derive to a certain extent 
solid increase of prosperity, would be the completion 
of the northern railways. 

The rapidity of traffic by railway enables fish to 
be carried in a fresh condition over a wide extent of 
country not less than from fifty to a hundred miles. 
The drawback on a continued line of distance might 
be in the cost of carriage being too burdensome for 
an article comparatiyely for its weight of not great 
intrinsic value. Still, the northern railways to the 
fisheries could not but prove of immense advantage, 
and even in this point of view must interest in their 
progress the hopes of the inhabitants in every fishing 
district. So wonderful are, indeed, the changes which 
locomotive power has already introduced, though 
probabilities may be mentioned, yet, they have in 
almost every instance been surpassed by the reality. 
The consumption through this source would be widely 
increased ; and as too narrow a field is one of the 
evils, indeed, the great evil pressing on the industry, 
or rather, profitable use of the industry of the fisher- 
man, so this may be considered one of the most sound 
and lucrative changes to which the prosperity of the 
fisheries has to look forward. The extent of our home 
trade and its consumption, it is difficult, indeed im- 
possible, to arrive at ; certain it is, that, in compari- 
son to the export, it is as the whale to the minnow. 
In the first place, it may be said to take oiF the whole 
catch of the west of Scotland. In the second place, 
with the exception of a foreign export, chiefly to 
Spain, of about 11 to 12,000 cwts. of dried cod and 
ling, there is no other foreign export but of herrings, 
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and of this latter, of the total catch reported in the 
year ending 5th January, 1848, of 894,940^ barrels, 
there is a foreign export of 147,491 barrels. Of the 
balance of herring, ling, and cod, and of the whole 
of every other kind of fish, the inhabitants of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland are the consumers. 

The trade with Ireland it has been stated is in 
a languishing condition ; if there is deducted a con- 
sumption on her part, in the year ending 6th Jan- 
uary, 1848, of 102,690 barrels of herrings, and of 
14,176 cwts. of cod and ling, there is left for the con- 
sumption of England and Scotland 644,759^ barrels 
of herrings, and of cod, dried, 60,962 cwts., and 
pickled, upwards of 6000 barrels. These are start- 
ling facts. Well may an Englishman feel proud of 
the internal energy of his own country. And yet 
what is more wonderful to relate, even in the con- 
sumption of the 600,000 barrels, there is not more 
than about 20 herrings left annually for each inhabi- 
tant. In so far our fisheries are safe. This brings 
the pleasing recollection that all jealous feelings on 
the part of foreign nations should lie dormant. There 
is no room for any other opinion than that though 
an increased foreign trade might be of considerable 
benefit, yet the want of it in a broad point of view 
cannot vitally interfere with the existence of this 
great source of national wealth ; whilst the know- 
ledge of this valuable home trade may bring convic- 
tion of the extent to which, by liberal tariffs, there 
is a possibility of population being supplied with 
cheap and wholesome food. 

Of the 600,000 barrels of herrings in home con- 
sumption, have, however, to be deducted, at least as 
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accounted for by the Board, under that head, and the 
Isle of Man, 297,660 barrels. The total amount of 
the Scottish fisheries will be about, therefore, 597,280 
barrels. Taking from this the Irish and foreign ex- 
port, amounting together to 250,181 barrels, will 
leave for home consumption for the Scottish fisheries 
about 347,099 barrels ; thus clearly showing that the 
main prop to this branch of Scottish industry is in 
the kingdom, whilst a too limited field for the whole 
cure is deduced from the fact of the low prices re- 
turned annually from the Baltic, and from Ireland. 
If to the above immense consumption of herrings, of 
cod, and of ling, be added the whole of the salmon, 
and of the haddocks in a cured state, of which no 
statistical account can be given, and to this still be 
added the quantities used in a fresh condition, some 
vague idea may be formed of the wealth circulating 
in the country by the home consumption of this 
article of commerce. London alone is an ever yawn- 
ing gulph for all kinds of fish which can be sent to 
it ; and by its two millions of inhabitants, and those 
still on the increase, must continually stimulate the 
industry of thousands of our fishermen. 

The import into Ireland of 100,000 barrels of 
herrings, is but a poor supply to a population of seven 
to eight millions, and that, for the greatest part, 
catholic. This can arise from no other cause than the 
depressed state of the country, but when this is to 
mend, it is not within the province of this work to 
inquire. 

Regret may be expressed that the resources of the 
United Kingdom cannot bear equally on the common 
good. 



PARTICULAR NOTICE OF SHETLAND AND ITS FISHINGS. 




, -HE Shetland islands, from the numerous fine 
g) bays, harbours, and roadsteads, would seem 
to one arriving, and sailing through and past them, 
to be the marked out field for giving to less favoured 
localities the produce of the sea. The ling, cod, and 
tusk, as well as the herring fishery have long been 
the employment of the Shetlanders^ it may be said 
almost as long as the islands have been inhabited. 
At present however, the fisheries are rather in a 
drooping condition, particularly that of the herring. 
By far the most attention is given to the cod and ling, 
and indeed it is the opinion of. those who have given 
their mind to the subject, that it would be well if 
the herring fishery for a time was abandoned, and the 
whole energy and capital directed to the cod and ling. 
For the cod fishings, in addition to the smaUer boats 
which are used in the spring, from the end of January 
to middle of March, the islands possess a fleet of fifty 
sloops, of twenty to thirty tons register, with a-ews 
of from eight to ten men each. These commence 
fishing, in the end of April or beginning of May, 
and continue till the 1 2th of August, They go to 
sea on Monday and return on Saturday. The suc- 
cess of the fishing is equally divided between the 
owner of the sloop and the crew, or in some instances 
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the latter get i^ and the sloop ^, In Spain there is 
a market ever open for the be»t quality of Shetland 
dried cod and ling ; and, in the past season of 1848, 
the price was fairly remunerativey being from £15 
to £16 per ton. The quality in these islands is ex- 
cellent, and much esteemed; the progress of the cure 
in bleeding, cleansing, salting, and drying, being 
closely attended to. In Spain, the punching or 
marking the fish on the tail, gives it a marketable 
value, and where orders arrive for shipment this is 
specified as a guarantee between buyer and seller. 
In the fish which may be disposed of at home or in 
Ireland, the punching is for the most part dispensed 
with. The quantity of cod and ling given as ex- 
ported from Shetland in the year 1847, was, to Ireland, 
cwts. 8120, and to places in Europe, cwts. 7822, the 
gross number of fish taken, 1,051,547 ; cured dried, 
cwts. 35,161. Of this quantity, cwts. 19,219, were 
consumed in England and Scotland, and of the whole 
cured there were found entitled to the official brand» 
cwts. 5817. Thus even from Shetland the home 
trade is still the great consumer, taking off, by the 
above statement, more than one half of the produce. 
The principal station for the herring fishery has been 
in former years in the vicinity of Lerwick. There 
the house of Messrs Hay and Co. have a magnificent 
establishment, both for its convenience and extent, 
affording the means of carrying on the fishings on a 
great scale. From the untoward state of matters 
however there is at present little done in the herring 
fishery. The next station which may be mentioned 
is that of Scalloway, pictured by the magic pen of 
Scott as the birth-place of Minna and of Brenda, 
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and the residence of that famous Udaller, the burly 
Magnus Trail. The supposed dwelling' has for long 
disappeared, but the remnant of a garden still re- 
mains. The surrounding landscape of bays and 
islands on a fine clear day in August may indeed be 
called the beau ideal of island scenery. Here there 
are also curing houses on the most approved con- 
structions. At Scalloway, for two seasons or three, 
there has been what may be called an early catch of 
herrings, beginning on the 20th June, and continuing 
till the 8th July, the catch in 1848, being about 1400 
barrels. This fishing is likely to increase, the 
quality being excellent and suitable for the German 
early supplies. What may be called the later her- 
ring fishery, does not begin sooner than the middle 
of August, and continues to the middle of September, 
both on the east and on the west side of the islands. 
In August the quality of fish is mixed, and in Sep- 
tember mostly lank or spawned. It is from this in- 
feriority of fish that Shetland has to date the loss of 
the herring fishery. When the West India demand 
was taken away, then the fishery began to fall ofi^, 
and so long as the fishermen are bound to fish for 
cod till the 12th of August, so long must the catch of 
herrings be exposed to inferiority of value. As re- 
marked, this fishing has for years been dwindling 
away, and so unpromising is its present state that 
when the material of nets is worn out, it will not 
likely be renewed. It is carried on about twelve 
miles at sea from the outer islands, and is not pro- 
secuted with profit at much less expense than at 
Caithness or along the shores of the Murray Frith. 
The Dutch commence fishing off Lerwick and its 
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Deighbourliood on the 10th of June, and gradually 
with the season, work their way south. The fleet 
assembled in 1848, consisted of 105 busses. The 
following interesting particulars of past gone days in 
Shetland is from the pen of an esteemed friend. It 
is now about ei&rhtv years since the then head of an 
enterprizing firm took an active part in the fisheries 
of Shetland. He then acted as agent for the Irish 
wherries which came to fish ling on the coast, after- 
wards endeavouring to carry on that fishing by 
having vessels to accompany the native boats on their 
dangerous and distant employment. Afterwards 
about sixty years ^o, the same party was interested 
in a company to prosecute the herring fishery on the 
coast in Yarmouth shallops. This adventure turned 
out unprofitable. About the same period, there was 
a large export of ling and cod from Shetland to the 
Mediterranean, nearly the whole of which for many 
years fell into the hands of the same firm and its 
connexion. From the same mind of enterprize 
about forty years ago, arose the idea that decked 
vessels rather than boats should be made use of, and 
accordingly a vessel of 32 tons was built to try the 
cod fishing with hand lines, being the first attempt 
of the kind. So much success attended this adven- 
ture, that there were at one time 100 vessels belong- 
ing to the islands, of from 15 to 50 tons, engaged in 
it. Fish becoming scarce, however, so year after 
year the number fell away. With an unproductive 
fishing, capital will not remain. A greater zeal in 
fishing industry was yet evinced in Shetland. On 
the passing of the Act of Parliament in 1809, award- 
ing bounties in succeeding years, four vessels of 80 
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tons each were fitted out for the deep-sea herring 
fishing) one of them a regular Dutch dogger with a 
Dutch skipper, and three Dutch fishermen in each 
vessel. There were unfavourable circumstances how- 
ever attending the adventure. Cordage was at the 
unprecedented price of six guineas per cwt., whilst 
barrels, provisions, and every thing necessary were 
at exorbitant rates. The outlay of capital was too 
heavy for the gain, and after a perseverance of a few 
years the prudence of retiring from the business was 
necessitated by a large amount of loss. It may thus 
be seen what can be accomplished by the spirit of 
one individual, and what energy will do, though not 
always successful in the result. The year of the 
heaviest herring fishery in Shetland was 1834. In 
that year, 60,000 crans were brought on shore, but 
every season since it has become less, and may not 
at the present day exceed a tenth of that quantity. 
From opinion formed on twenty years' experience, 
entitled to respect, it is considered that the genius of 
Zetlanders is not towards boat herring fishing, and 
that in the islands it will not succeed. The fisher- 
men being small holders of land, the more certain 
avocation of husbandry along with the cod fishing, 
occupies their attention in the summer, whilst in 
autumn the weather breaks, the sea becomes boister- 
ous, and the fish being in a large proportion then of 
an inferior quality, the boat fishing becomes danger- 
ous to life and unprofitable. The islands of Unst 
and Walls come next to the mainland in importance 
connected with the fishery. The house of Messrs 
Anderson and Co., the head of which is the present 
member for the county, have their establishment on 
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one of the smaller islands, and have long been ex* 
tensively engaged in the trade with Spain. Arthur 
Anderson, Esq. M.P. has shewn, by a large capital 
invested, by an active endeavour to bring the cod and 
ling fishery to the highest character in the Spanish 
markets, and also by his numerous writings, a lively 
interest in the welfare of Zetland and of Orkney. 
Bilboa, in the north of Spain, is the chief port of 
import of the produce of Zetland. Lerwick, the 
chief town of these islands, is pleasantly situated at 
an extremity of the mainland, on the southern shore 
of Brassy Sound. This beautiful arm of the sea 
forms one of the safest and largest harbours belong- 
ing to the British Crown. It has a circumference of 
miles, its water is protected from every gale, and 
the sixty-gun frigate will float as easily on its bosom, 
as the more humble cod sloop of fifty tons. Zetland 
partakes now of the benefit of steam navigation, and 
is in weekly communication from Lerwick with the 
metropolis of Scotland for the best part of the year. 
Thus the tourist and the man of business have an 
eligible opportunity of carrying out in the far north 
the ends either of pleasure or of commerce. Allu- 
sion in this work has been made to the unequal 
duties which circumstances impose on the officers 
under the Board of Fisheries. If some officers have 
had rather little to do, the name of a gentleman may 
be mentioned — ^Mr. Bannatyne, at Lerwick, who is 
perhaps a solitary instance of having too much. He 
has an island district of eighty miles to superintend 
and visit. There are few roads, and he has to trudge 
in winter as in summer, for the punching of the cod, 
as he best can on the back of what is known in the 
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south by the characteristic appellation of Shetland 
pony. No one could be more zealous and attentive 
in the performance of his duties than Mr Bannatyne. 



PARTICULAR NOTICE OF ORKNEY AND ITS FISHINGS. 

In Orkney, over the Islands, there are annually 
about 600 boats engaged in the herring fishery, a 
diminution of at least 200 of what they had formerly. 
At Stionsay, the principal station, there are about 
240. The other stations of consequence are, Deer, 
Sound, and Buria in South Ronaldsha. The curers 
are not numerous. Most of them come for the fish- 
ing season from Rothsay and the west of Scotland. 
The fishermen are cottars with small patches of land. 
Each farmer is obliged by his lease to maintain by 
receiving their labour a given number of them in 
proportion to the size of his farm. This is found to 
work most unfavourably on the pursuit of fishermen, 
and this the more particularly, as the fishing must be 
left on any day of which the farmer may give notice 
of his harvest being ready. As the time of harvest 
is often the chief time of fishing, this clause of bond- 
age prevents an engagement as to price between 
fisherman and curer. A curer, however desirous, 
could not enter into a bargain, whilst it was in the 
power of a third party to annul it. The consequence 
is, that the price for green fish cannot be, and is not 
finally fixed till the fishing is concluded ; a circum- 
stance which is much complained of, and which is 
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considered detrimental to farmer, to cottar, to fisher^ 
man, and to curer. 

Nature seems to have intended the various groups 
of islands as the favoured shelter of man in the pro- 
secution of the fishery. The tides, it is true, run 
strong and oftentimes in an unsuitable direction. To 
those, however, who had skill, the proper size of 
boat, and sufficient material, and who could indefa- 
tigably devote their energies to the trade of fishing 
during the whole year, the Orkney Islands would 
seem to be the place for the repayment of their toil. 

The station of Stronsay is particularly adapted 
for carrying on the fishing on a large scale. There 
is a fine land-locked harbour, with two entrances, 
and a good depth of water, capable of containing in 
perfect safety many hundred boats. It is seldom, 
also, that in the surrounding islands, protection or 
shelter from the weather is not to be found, and there 
are few nights pass when ground for fishing in one 
direction or another cannot be arrived at. The 
duration of the cod fishing in Orkney is from be- 
ginning of May till the first of July, and thus does 
not interfere, as at Shetland, with the herring fishery.. 
The cod fishery is considered more remunerative at 
Orkney, than the herring. At Kirkwall, the chief 
town of Orkney, agreeably situated on the mainland^ 
and with a tolerable harbour, no kind of fishing is 
prosecuted, indeed, the supply of fish for the towns- 
people is irregular, and frequently left to any trades- 
man who occasionally may have a fancy for the craft 

The total number of barrels of herrings cured in 
Orkney, in the year ending 5th January, 1848, is for 
the north Isles, 4,253, and for the south, 9724. Of 
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diese were assorted and branded fvll^ 165 barrels, 
indicating clearly that the cure is made up for Ire- 
land, or for liome consumption, where the official 
brand has lost its importance, affording another proof 
that its value rests with the foreign demand. 

In the year ending 5th January, 1848, there were 
cured, dried, of cod and ling, in the north Isles, 5332 
cwts., and in the south Isles, 1153 cwts., of these re- 
ceived tlie official brand, 1538 cwts., were exported 
to Ireland, 85 cwts., and to places in Europe, 427 
cwts. By these statistics is gathered additional 
convincing evidence of the magnitude and import- 
ance of home consumption. 



LEWIS AND ITS FISHINGS. 

In the island of Lewis, of late years, there has 
sprung up a considerable spirit for fishing adventure. 
For the herring fishery it appears to be favoured 
with ground to which the fish are attracted at an 
early period in the spring, or it may be indebted to 
its insolated northern position, for the visits of the 
shoals sooner than the mainland. However this may 
be, it is certain that the early vicinity of the fish 
has proved an attraction too strong to be denied in- 
dulgence by speculative desire. This loadstone has 
been so powerful, that the stranger as well as the 
native has yielded to its influence. Not only the 
boats belonging to the island seek after the prize in 
the beginning of May, but fishermen from the Moray 
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Frith set out annually on a Stornoway expedition. 
The end in view may in this case be said to be 
defeated by the means. The result in view is an 
extravagant value in the Baltic. But, as an unripe 
pear has no sweetness, so a May-caught herring has 
neither taste nor flavour. B,eal interest is sacrificed 
at the shrine of impatient cupidity. 

It is the general and fixed opinion, that the future 
prosperity of the Scotch herring fishery should be 
fostered and promoted by a close season. For the 
first casting of the herring net, the 1st of June will 
likely be proposed to be appointed by legislative en- 
actment. In this salutary change, let not the capital- 
ists of Stornoway annoy themselves by fear of injury. 
The profit will be to them as to others. They know 
well how frequently disappointment has been en- 
countered, and sanguine expectations thwarted from 
the unripeness of the fish. Their June supplies will 
still be amongst the first at market. The reward of 
a high price will then be justly earned. The Ger- 
man consumption will assume a healthy tone from 
the commencement, and when opinion thus goes in 
favour of the quality, the desire for the food becomes 
general, and the high price is submitted to with 
cheerfulness, until the larger supplies from the gene- 
ral fishing begin to arrive. 

Under the annual report of the Fishery Board, the 
islands of Lewis and Barra form one district. In the 
west of Scotland, it is the most considerable in the cod 
and ling fishery. In the year ending 5th January, 
1848, the number of fish taken is given at 409,686, pro- 
ducing of dried cod and ling, 15,288 cwts. Of this 
large quantity, there was but 640 cwts. exported to 
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Ireland, and none to places in Europe, so that the 
home market appears again as the fisherman's best 
friend. No part of the cure received the official brand. 
Of herrings in the same year, there were csiught a 
total of 6000 barrels. Of these none were branded. 
This fact indicates that the fish caught after the early 
fishing are not made up for a foreign market, indeed, 
it would seem that the months of June and July will 
be those for the fishing of herrings in the island of 
Lewis. Deducting the few thousand barrels sent of 
late years, in May and June, to the Baltic and to 
Hamburg, then the quantity left for later catch has 
been but inconsiderable, and most probably finds its 
way to Glasgow or to Ireland. Properly prose- 
cuted, however, the herring fishing in June and July, 
may become exqpedingly valuable, in which the 
home or native boats will more largely participate 
than the stranger, the latter being under the neces- 
sity of returning about the first of July to prepare 
for the general Moray Frith fishing. Stornoway 
has a safe, capacious, and excellent harbour, fitting 
in depth of water, and in easiness of access, to carry 
on any commerce to which the rising fortunes of the 
island may arrive, either in Agriculture, Manufac- 
ture, or fishing. Stornoway has a weekly communi- 
cation by steam with Glasgow, and the island is the 
property of James Mathieson, Esquire of Achany. 



OUR FISHERMEN, 



THEIB HABITS — THEIR ABDUOUS AKD DANQEB0U8 EMPLOY* 
MEMT — THEIB BEMUNEBATION. 




HE fishermen inhabiting the eastern coasts of 
the north of Scotland have ever had pecu- 
liarities of social life belonging to their own class. 
They intermarry among themselves, and thus the 
habits of one generation fall naturally upon that of ' 
the succeeding. It is seldom that the sons follow any 
other trade but that of the sea, either as fishermen or 
sailors ; generally passing their life part in the ca- 
pacity of each. They are trained from their earliest 
years to the management of the boat, and to the 
baiting and casting of the line. They thus in their 
manhood become skilful in their craft. The girls, 
again, rarely leave the village of their birth ; they 
grow up accustomed to all the household duties in 
practice by their mothers. To them is also given in 
charge, the selling of the fish for country and local 
consumption ; and the carrying of the creel becomes 
a burden of pleasant endurance, from the acquaint- 
ance they form with it even almost from the cradle. 
In their faithfulness, as wives, they are proverbial ; 
and a young fisher lass thinks not of having any 
other for a sweetheart but one of those in the village, 
whom she has been led to believe, from a long associ- 
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ation of ideas, to be the best, the truest, and the 
bravest. 

A close examination of fishing life will be eon* 
vincing that to follow the craft successfully, proper- 
ties of existence are required of a peculiar kind. 
For the chequered details of ocean labour, certain 
qualities, mental and corporeal, are essential. The 
man who ventures from day to day on the briny deep 
must have mental courage combined with physical 
strength. The mind is incessantly occupied with 
the change of surrounding atmosphere, whilst the 
muscular hand and arm must be as constantly ready 
for the oar, the rudder, or the sail. When the un- 
friendly gale comes on to the attack, self-possession 
is the saving power, the keen quick eye and the ex- 
perienced remembrance following to the rescue. In 
the morning's calm again-when the mighty sea is re- 
dolent of beauty, and all nature has assumed a peace- 
ful and unruffled aspect, a quiet which fond fancy 
could wish would bear no change — then comes into 
active play the skill acquired in years of early servi- 
tude, and matured to perfection by the practice of 
after life. A thorough-bred fisherman is distinguished 
by attributes — moral, mental, and physical. This 
test is found decisive, when compared with those 
whose energies are divided, and who live in the at- 
tempt to give one portion of their time and intellect 
to the land and another to the sea. The feelings of 
the ploughman, and those of the master-spirit of the 
waves do not sympathize together. The peaceful 
tiller of the ground has no thoughts in common with 
him who hoists the sail and gives his guidance to the 
wind. The fisherman's time on land is a continuance 
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of the ocean's dream. The husbandman, whose toil 
is over, sinks into undisturbed content. The pastime 
of the one is in speaking " of the dangers he has 
passed," that of the other, "how many days his 
sheep have been with young." In the Western 
Highlands of Scotland and in Sutherlandshire, in 
Orkney and in Shetland, the cottar system has not 
worked well. It would be for the best interests of 
those parts of the Scottish coasts, where the system 
has existed, could it be abrogated. This must rest 
primarily in the determination of proprietors. Per- 
haps it is a difficult matter for them to bring about, 
satisfactorily, a change of the kind. As matters, 
however, at present stand, the advantage derived 
from fishing, it must be acknowledged, is not what it 
might be, whilst the labour employed for half the 
year, on a few acres of land, cannot bring it to that 
state of cultivation, properly remunerative either to 
landlord or tenant. Attention has been long ^o 
drawn to this subject, and has doubtless occupied the 
serious consideration of landowners. The evil is felt 
but the remedy is difficult of appliance. A different 
allotment of the land presents itself as one part of 
the cure, and an encouragement to youth to prose- 
cute the fishing even from their boyhood upwards, 
looking upon it as their sole occupation, must be 
another. From this last alone can flow the healthy 
possession of proper and fixed capital in boats, nets, 
and fishing gear. To give is not so wholesome as to 
create ; and that which is earned by industry is ten 
times more valued and set store by than that which 
is come at through the agency of others, in a gratis 
shape, however accompanied by patriotic intention 
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the gift may be. With time and perseverance, the 
day may arrive when the fisheries will altogether 
be in the hands of men, similar in their determination 
— ^from one day to another and from one month to 
another — to fishing pursuit, as those on our eastern 
coast. A redundant population is thus more likely 
to be provided for. There should also be none of 
what are known by the name of hired men employed 
in the herring fishery. The fisherman begin to be of 
this opinion themselves. The men come from a 
good distance, in some instances more than a hun- 
dred miles from the Highlands, to fish for the season 
at Peterhead and Fraserburgh. Their earnings, poor 
fellows, will not come on an average to more than £4 
or £5. They can do themselves little or no real 
good. They ajre not so skilful or so hardy as the 
fishermen of the country, and therefore the real in- 
terest of the fishery, by this custom, is not served. 
Strong they certainly are, but strength in this pur- 
suit is but one quality. Fewer boats and properly 
manned, is finding its way as the real principle to be 
acted on. The doing away of this custom is also the 
real plan to increase the number of men on our 
coasts, who will dedicate their sole mind and energy 
to a fishing life. 

Perhaps in the world generally it is not thought 
of how constant and intermitting the toil of the 
Scottish fishermen is, particularly during the eight 
weeks of the herring season. In every seven nights, 
they are but two in bed, on the Saturday and Sun- 
day. During the other five, they may have a litde 
slumber, for an hour or two in the middle of the day; 
this is from the time the nets are sent into the fields 
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to dry, till when they have again to be collected and 
carried to the boat. The unquiet and restless closing 
of the eye, induced by fatigue, in a moment of rest 
at the fishing ground, partakes but little of the good 
of nature's sweet restorative — the bare bank of the 
boat, the couch — the canopy of heaven, for covering. 
When the herring fishing is over, and the fisherman 
with his family is returned to his own habitation, he 
has to set out for the muscle ground for the winter's 
bait ; this accomplished, the hook and line is got in 
order for the haddock. In this fishing there is more 
rest than in that of the herring, yet the cold and win- 
try weather of November and December has to be 
encountered. In the spring cod and ling fishing, 
there is again a longer absence from their home. 
The open boat forms again the lodging for the night. 
For this latter fishing, as it is carried on at a distance 
from the land, and assumes the character of the deep 
sea, there would seem to be matter for just opinion 
that greater comfort and greater protection should be 
afiforded. If the decked sloop, of 20 tons and up- 
wards, is to be fitted out here is the fitting use. Addi- 
tional safety would thus, undoubtedly, be given to the 
voyage of several days, and there is as little question 
that the success of the fishng would be improved. 
Lessen the hazard, and the power to carry out the 
labour would be increased. Should the fishermen 
themselves resolve to make the trial, there is strong 
hope that a happy result would follow. But in their 
hands it certainly would be safer than in those of any 
speculator. Self-interest would bring self exertion 
more willingly and more energetically into play, and 
all the arrangements Itnd material more carefully 
looked after. 



i 
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As to the payment for the toil which the Scottish 
fisherman endures, in this there can be no complaint. 
In the herring fishery, for the last ten years, the 
price paid for the cran of green fish will be rather 
understated to have averaged from eleven to twelve 
shillings. In the cure of herrings, the cream of the 
transaction has fallen to the fisherman's share. The 
productive value and the consuming one^ have been 
at variance. In this, however, there lies no fault 
with the fisherman ; the market for his labour is an 
open one. It is the business of the buyer, equally 
with the seller, to estimate the risk of dealing in the 
engagement of herring boats; in the bargain be- 
tween fisherman and curers, there has ever been a 
restlessness and hastiness bielonging to no other trade. 
On the curer's part, there is a want of individual deci- 
sion of mind. They do not act from their own con- 
viction, but from the practice of their neighbour. 
Thus the error is continually committed of buying 
too dear, and therefore subjecting themselves to sell 
too cheap. The fishermen endeavour to make the 
most of this, and almost universally succeed. They 
are never outwitted, hut generally outwit. In calm 
calculation of the capital invested in a boat and nets 
— of the tear and wear — of the support of four men 
with their families for eight weeks, and then a part- 
ing into fourths of something over for extra labour, 
to which the fisherman certainly is entitled, there is 
a rate of payment below which it is injurious to the 
general interest to propose. The fisherman being 
the centre wheel of the general movement his re- 
muneration should be generous rather than con- 
tracted. A sum of money to send a crew to the 
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herring fishery, fully and efficiently equipped, is re- 
quired of from £120 to £130. Upon this, interest, 
and tear and wear, upon £130, will be £19 10s. 
The maintenance of four men for eight weeks, at 
15s. per week each, will be £24, making together 
a sum of £43 10s; or if, to cover any extra charges, 
ground for nets and driving, £50 be placed against 
the fishing, the calculation will be about fair. To 
cover this amount of actual expenditure at Us. per 
cran, a catch of ninety crans will be necessary. But, 
as the highest value of boats and fishing gear, with 
four regular fishermen on board, has been the ground 
of calculation, so must also be taken the highest 
average of catch. Let this then be given at 150 
crans, and there is seldom a season passes when a 
good crew with a full fleet of nets will be below that 
quantity. At lis. per cran, these crans 150 gives 
£82 10s., or a sum above the current expense of 
£32 10s., which divided into four, is about £8 
per man. Of course the above is written for the 
purpose of giving some general idea of how matters 
upon a certain data stand with the fisherman in the 
herring fishery. It is perfectly well known that 
many a boat goes to the herring fishing not worth 
stock, lock, and barrel — £100 — ^and many not reach- 
ing in saleable value, even the half of that. Then 
instead of the adventure being divided into fourths, 
how often is arithmetic pulled into tatters in all the 
various parts of a boat-ownership, The success too 
naturally varies with the ability to deserve it, and 
dame fortune has also a hand in the pie. When 200 
crans are caught, there is a merry return to the home 
camp, and when by the lucky stroke of circum- 
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stance, that quantity is exceeded, the highest prize 
in the lottery is gained, and a golden opportunity 
afforded for laying by considerable store against a 
future blank. The catch of the herring is valuable 
to the Scottish fisherman, as it takes place at a time 
when most other fish are out of season. Without 
this friend, the employment in July and August 
would be dull indeed. 

The winter haddock fishing, as now prosecuted for 
the supply in a smoked state of the southern markets, 
on a great part of the eastern coast, must be felt by 
the fishermen a source of certain employment, which 
in former days he only experienced as fluctuating 
and insecure. The haddock fishing has a superiority 
of comfort belonging to it, that is, on the coast op- 
posite the fishermen's own dwelling, and that, during 
its continuance, he enjoys the convenience and com- 
fort of his own fireside. In its working it is less ex- 
pensive than ihe herring, whilst the price paid for 
his labour is not proportionally reduced. At the 
upper part of the Murray Frith, 4s. per cwt. with 
a daily catch of from six to ten cwt. will be found to 
a boat's crew as affording the means of comfortable 
subsistence; whilst, in the CuUen district, lis. 6d. for 
154 fish is at the rate of within a fraction of a penny 
for every fish, large and small — ^this price too under an 
engagement for the whole season. For the most part 
on the east coast the curing of dried cod is carried on 
on account of the fishermen themselves. Towards 
the summer when the cure is completed, they gen- 
erally proceed south with them, and effect sales as 
they best can, bringing back with them some of the 
more bulky necessaries of life, such as coals, &c. In 
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this manner they have the whole of what their in- 
(lostry in this fishing may produce. Upon the whole, 
the majority of Scottish fishermen, who are frugal, 
industrious, persevering, and skilful, alluding to those 
on the coasts who make the fishing their sole occupa- 
tion have a lot amongst the general population of this 
country rather above the average in point of the re- 
ceipt of money, though from the nature of the labour 
given it may not on the whole be overpaid. That 
there is much comfort intermixed with a good deal of 
poverty in the larger Scottish fishing villages is 
evinced from the interior of the dwellings. In many a 
cottage, the "but end,'* as it is called, has every thing 
of the best ; there the eye is gratified by the most 
inviting of beds for the stranger, the mahogany 
chairs and chest of drawers, and all the other cor- 
responding articles of furniture, betokening the re- 
ward of thrift and industry. In the other or more 
common end, there is every thing useful and neces- 
sary for the daily affairs of domestic life, whilst an 
array of Staffordshire ware stands on a bench op- 
posite the fire-place, exhibiting the taste and fancy of 
the goodwife in a plenitude of variety, dazzling to the 
eye of the visitor and flattering to the vanity of the 
amiable possessor. 

Amongst suggestions which have been recom- 
mended for the purpose of adding to the comfort and 
well-being of the Scottish fisherman, has been that 
of mutual insurance, against total loss at sea, of boats 
and material. If any plan could be formed and 
carried out by which this could be accomplished, 
much capital would be preserved and some provision 
created in the day of heed. A calculation has been 

I 
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made, that if each boat or crew going to the herring 
fishing between Berwick and Cape Wrath, including 
the island of Lewis, might be insured against total 
loss of boat and material, from the first of June to 
the end of September, on the payment of the sum 
of five shillings, to the amount of £50 ; and that 
along the west coast from Cape Wrath, each boat 
might be insured for a like period of fishing, on pay- 
ment of two shillings and sixpence, to the amount of 
£25. The fund, indeed, on an average of years 
would likely accumulate ; but this might periodically 
be applied particularly in assisting young fishermen 
who may have been left orphans by casualty at sea, 
to procure boats and other fishing gear for their trade. 
To bring into effect this plan, however, it would have 
to become compulsory on every crew to make the 
payment stipulated; and, without the interference 
of a government order to this effect in one shape or 
another, it is certain that the object would be frustra- 
ted by the objections of many and the evasion of 
others. If the fishermen themselves would take the 
matter keenly up, something might be done either 
in the way of district societies or otherwise. But it 
must be confessed that so long as they lie dormant in 
a scheme, so necessary to be supported by their good- 
will and active co-operation, there are diflSculties in 
detail which will leave the affair in the catalogue of 
wishes and not in the list of realities. Savings' 
Banks are now very generally established along the 
coast, but almost with their management in the towns. 
They have done and are doing much good. An in- 
crease of their number might very advantageously 
take place in many of the fishing villages, when near- 
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ness for opportunity to small deposit is always an 
incentive to further thrift. Education also, though 
progressing in the better class of our fishermen's fa- 
milies in the same ratio as in the other orders of 
society, is not sought after, or its advantages so uni- 
versally applied as could be desired. In many loca- 
lities there is room for additional instruction, but 
here again, in any voluntary movement — to create a 
fund to assist in educating the orphan or those whose 
parents from misfortune are not so well able — ^the 
initiative should come from the fishermen themselves. 
A plant when forced into a soil not suitable for its 
growth struggles for a while and then dies away. 
So would it be with educational aid or charitable 
funds created for the benefit of any particular class 
without the hearty co-operation of that class itself. 
Therefore, in this point of view the fishermen must 
be left to go along with the age. They will partake 
of any benefit arising from an act of legislature per- 
taining to education, and applicable to every class 
of the community; and so, unless springing from 
their own voluntary efforts, any recommendation or 
pleading in their peculiar favour would not have 
much chance in the present day of divided opinion 
to be patiently or successfully listened to. His Grace 
the Duke of Sutherland, the largest proprietor of 
fishing coast in the kingdom, has evinced his sense 
of the value and importance of Savings' Banks, by 
the establishment of one in Sutherlandshire, with 
three branches — one for the northern, one for the 
southern, and one for the western district of the 
county. His Grace has also settled schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the coast, and has been much occupied 

I 2 
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in their success, which has, it is believed, been every- 
thing which a patriotic mind could desire. This is, 
however, the appliance of princely means to the best 
of ends, and may be named as an exception, and 
not to be expected in others where circumstances 
of place and opportunity do not present themselves 
in the same necessary light. The Scottish fisherman 
from the bearing of his position, has his mind a good 
deal tinctured with prejudice, leading in many mat- 
ters to obstinacy of opinion, but in the active qualities 
of mind and hand necessary to his craft he is superior 
to most. He has a general respect for the laws, of 
his country, and amongst any other faults has never 
been found in his simple escutcheon the flaw of dis- 
loyalty to the Crown. 



i 



SUMMING UP OP THE VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF 
THIS GREAT BRANCH OP NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 




- f HE wealth which has been described a spour- 
ing itself into the country, ramifying itself 
chiefly over the North of Scotland, branching itself 
as it were into little rivulets refreshing in their flow 
every corner of the land — affiecting, indeed, more or 
less the annual revenue of every inhabitant — forms 
a powerful motive for the good wishes ot every phil- 
anthropist and the active exertion of every statesman 
towards the prosperity of the Scottish fisheries. 
Added to this the fisheries possess an interest in the 
national . mind in the increasing inteUectual as well 
as physical improvement of a numerous class. A 
flourishing trade tends to the increase of population. 
The character of that population is of the first im* 
portance; and that the character of our fishermen 
is more likely to be improved and bettered under 
prosperity than in comparative adversity the expe- 
rience of every moralist will amply bear out. It will 
be well for the future history of the industry and 
commerce of this great country if the export of the 
produce of our seas goes on progressing over the 
greater part of the European continent. Though in 
.the home consumpf^ion of Great Britain is found the 
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largest and most certain resource for the reward of 
Scottish industry, yet it is equally true that much of 
the life and enterprizing spirit of the fisheries springs 
from the foreign demand. 

Of the diflTerent produce of our sea the herring is 
unquestionably the most valuable. This may seem 
at first view a bold assertion, but feicts will bear it out. 
The Scottish salmon fisheries have imdergone changes 
in the maimer and place of capture which would ap- 
pear tending seriously to aflFect the formerly prolific 
condition of the rivers ; and this being allowed, it is 
doubtful if the sea fishings will not also gradually 
diminish; but there is another circumstance in a 
commercial point of view lessening the value of the 
salmon in those great marts where, in bygone days, 
it stood so high in estimation. This circumstance is 
the rivalry created by the supplies from Norway, 
from the Rhine, and from Ireland. Thus has the 
Scottish salmon fishery now to run the race of gene- 
ral competition, which, however welcome it may be 
to the consumer, has certainly produced a more than 
corresponding change on the estimated or productive 
worth of this national branch of income. In the cod 
fishings which surround our Island, they have again 
to meet the concurring activity of the great bank of 
Newfoundland, and also that of a flourishing and 
most productive fishing at Iceland prosecuted success- 
fully by the French. But the Scotch herring fishery, 
in its character as a land or shore fishery, in its 
being regularly established on its present footing 
for nearly half a century, in its excellence of manage- 
ment, in the characteristic qualities of its fishermen 
for hardihood of purpose, in the moderate cost of pro- 
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duction, and in the amount of produce, has no com- 
petitor. The once famed Dutch fishery, so enriching 
in. its annual gain that its Amsterdam was said to 
have been built on herring bones, has been shorn of 
its greatness chiefly, it may be presumed, from the 
extremely high price entailed upon it by the opera- 
tions of capture in the deep sea, and also by the in- 
jurious influence of a monopolizing spirit attached to 
it by the commercial principles acted on by the Dutch 
governments. The Norwegian herring fishery is oc- 
casionally large in amount, but as the great burden 
of the catch falls in the winter season the quality of 
the fish suffers from poverty of condition pertaining 
to that period of the year. In every respect the 
Scottish fishery bears a higher character than the 
Norwegian. There is to be sure, caught in Norway, 
in summer, what is called the fat herring ; and this 
may be the closest rival which the Scotch has ; but 
it does not at present materially interfere with the 
interest of the curers of this country. 

In the foregoing work, the author has made use 
of the only statistical authority relating to the fish- 
eries in the possession of the public. That this 
annual report from the commissioners might be 
more detailed, if not on the whole more compre- 
hensive, may be, perhaps, without depreciating its 
general importance, be advanced. It is a report, 
however, without which but an imperfect idea could 
be formed of the growth or decrease in this interest- 
ing and particular branch of industry. It enables 
the inquirers to discover the channels in which the 
currents of commercial transactions run ; it opens to 
the view the state of matters in a broad sense, both 
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as to amount of capital and of labour, and it furnishes 
the mind with some conception in numerical detail 
of both export and import. It is from a knowledge 
of the numbers and quantities correctly laid down 
that a solid reasoning can be followed out, and a p^r'- 
suading influence made use of the reality of wealth 
conferred by the fisheries on every class of the com- 
munity. If the general reader is made acquainted 
that 80 many hundred thousand barrels of herrings 
and so many thousand cwts. of cod fish have been 
caught on our coasts, it recurs to reflective thought 
what a mass of wholesome and nutritious food has 
been secured from the harvest of the sea. One thinks 
of the labour which must have been called into ac- 
tivity — one considers that so much timber, so much 
flax and hemp, must have been manufactured — ^that 
so much salt has been imported — that so many acres 
of land have been enriched — ^that hundreds of our 
sailors have had to lift the anchor in the freightage 
— ^that thousands of pounds of the circulating medium 
of the country have found an opening for their use — 
that this circulation, in its windings and its turnings, 
in its flowings and its ebbings, has reached the hands 
of the butcher and of the baker — of the tailor and of 
the shoemaker — of the grocer and of the dealer in 
hardware— of the dealer in broad doth and of him 
whose bargains lay in muslin and in silk — of the 
tradesman and mechanic of every grade — returning 
from them to the aid of science, of literature, and of 
every useful art; doing good alike, as well to the 
learned as to the ignorant, to the rich as to the poor, 
and contributing an interest, from the kindly influ* 
ence of which no subject of Her Majesty can declare 
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bimself free, or to the prosperity of which no right 
thinking heart can remain callous or indifferent. In 
the catalogue of attempted legislative change before 
the British Parliament is the relaxation of the Navi^ 
gation Laws. It will not be considered presumptuous 
to pass a modest opinion, that, in a liberal policy 
being followed, there is probability that the Scottish 
fisheries will thereby benefit — ^meaning that, if foreign 
powers experience any new employment for their 
marine in the freightage of salted fish direct from 
our coasts, such may become an influential motive 
for a reduction of duty. France, Spain, and the other 
southern states may then follow the example of 
Prussia. This is not meant to be an opinion unfa- 
vourable to the interest of the British shipowner. 
It is merely suggested that a trade might be opened 
up where at present there is none. It could not ex- 
clude from or take away any privilege now in posses- 
sion, and this is supposing that the law is altered, 
not from a consideration of any class interest, but 
from the best of argument, proving that general good 
without particular injury may be expected. If it is 
thought that England, by aid of her coal, her iron, 
and her old British oak, can maintain a competition 
in the race, under expected change, then it is not 
unlikely that the smaller harbours in the Moray Frith 
may be visited by the white sail of Leghorn and of 
Venice. One galliot may have painted on the stern 
the name of Marseilles, her neighbour that of Bour- 
deaux, and the flag of Spain may become as common 
as that of the free city of Hamburg. It is impos- 
sible to deny one's self the hope that the supply and 
demand belonging to a branch of commerce for which 

i3 
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there is every element in abundaDce for prosperous in- 
crease may, through the agency of international advan- 
tage, be brought again to act, the one so in favour of 
the other, that capital may forsake its hiding-place, that 
the spirit for fishing enterprize may receive a fresh 
impulse, and that at many of the stations where of 
late years the falling off has been so great, the din of 
the cooper's hammer may once more be heard in full 

activity. 

If this much-wished- for state of matters should be 
come at, and if then accompanied by that act of mercy 
of which mention has been made — ^namely, if two 
harbours of extent were formed at points of the coast 
which the state of the fishings most demand, for 
which the boats might run and enter with safety, 
under the prevalence of the worst of weather and at 
any hour of the day or night — then the Scottish fish- 
eries may, like the tough oak tree, retain firmly the 
hold they at present have, and continue to form a dis- 
tinguished part of national wealth. Their future pro- 
gression may be rendered not longer a circumstance of 
chance, but one of certainty, based on the natural prin- 
ciples of the scarcity of one country being rectified 
by plenty in the other. In a highly taxed country the 
wisdom of saving in expenditure cannot be questioned, 
but it is also true that in outlay there may be a gain, 
for how is otherwise to be accounted for the many 
noble and magnificent public works in Britain's isle ? 
In the expenditure of half a million on the harbours 
on the Scottish coast not only the Scottish fisheries 
will be blessed, but the navigation of the world will 
hail it as a boon to the saving of life and property. 
From Europe to America many a hardy sailor will then 
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sleep sweetly in his cot where formerly the dread of 
being thrown upon our rugged and unfriendly coast 
made the dark hours of night a misery, and the 
coming day a doubtful refuge. 

In the expenditure of half a million, although the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might not be able to 
show a direct return in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
still, in the opening up, and in the strengthening the 
resources of the country, a sum far surpassing com- 
mon interest would return indirectly to the public 
treasury. Let the philosophic mind of the now min- 
ister of the Crown be but fairly interested in the 
matter, and he may rely that in so generous and so 
much-called-for a scheme being carried into execution 
he will be supported by the general voice of the 
country, and this the more particularly should it be 
found that in the reduction of expense attending the 
Board of Commissioners for British fisheries a large 
sum is provided as interest out of the existing grants 
— a grant too large for its present use, but not so by 
any means to foster and protect, when properly di- 
rected, a creative power of much national wealth. 

The clauses which the author ventured to suggest 
for part of a new Act of Parliament for the fisheries 
will, he trusts, be foimd on inquiry to be sound and 
wholesome — ^necessary and useful. A close season 
for the herring fishery will give a character to the 
quality of the produce, much more to the purpose 
than any official brand. It will become known in 
every market that it is illegal to catch when the fish 
is in a condition not suitable for cure ; and this will 
stamp the barrels with the mark of confidence and 
trufft. A dose season, will permit the fish to gather ; 
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and remaining unmolested in a young and unripe 
state, the greater will be the chance of success at tbe 
opening of the season. In the eyes of many practical 
men a close season is viewed as the chief point of 
legislation now required. The other clauses bear 
chiefly on the details of the fishery, but, in its 
further welfare the legalising of all casks and mea- 
sures is most essential ; and any improved basis for 
dealing between fishermen and their employers, the 
more particularly if such shall be found to lead to an 
increase of physical and moral happiness, and to a 
saving of useless expenditure in capital, must meet 
with the sympathy and good will of the whole com- 
munity. 

In conclusion, the author is not without some 
hope that many may see from what has been written 
the value and importance of our Scottish fisheries in 
a more striking point of view than previously ; for 
as stated in the introductory part of the volume, in 
value and importance they hold a first rank. 

May the evil of over-production be gradually 
lessened by a wider field of operation ! May the 
fisheries continue to maintain a high character ! May 
the fisherman be well and fairly paid; and may those 
employing skill and capital in manufacture flourish 
more than they have done for some years ! 

In attempting to plead at the bar of public opi-^ 
nion for an interest to which, from long association, 
the author has become fondly attached, however much 
he may regret that greater talent is not in the advo- 
cate, still he has humbly done his best to bring before 
the public the Scottish Fisheries, not in their ordinary 
dress, but in holiday attire, hoping that by so doing 
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they may meet with a more welcome reception, and 
may the better recommend themselves^ in their wants, 
to the generosity and good will of a generous and 
kindly hearted people. 



THE OCEAN. 

Thou glorioas mirror, when the Almighty's form 

Glosses itself in tempests ; in all time 

Calm or convulsed— in hreeze, or gale, or storm, 

Iceing the pole — or in the torrid clime 

Dark heaving ; hoandless, endless, and sublmie — 

The image of eternity — the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 

Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless— alone. 

BTBON. 



APPENDIX. 



ABSTRACTS OF ACTS OF PARLIAMENT RELATING TO THE 
BRITISH WHITE HERRING FISHERY. 



An Act for the further encouragement and better Regu- 
lation of the British White Herring, until the First 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and thir- 
teen, and from thence to the end of the then next 
Session of Parliament. — 25th JunCy 1808. 

CLAUSE L 

A Bounty of £3 per ton, to be paid annually to the owners of 
Busses employed in the Deep-sea British White Herring Fishery. 
If a hired Buss be employed in the Deep-Sea Fishery, the persons 
hiring the same shall be entitled to the Bounty as owner. 

CLAUSE IL 
Manner of fishing in the Deep-sea Fishery. 

CLAUSE in. 

A Bounty of two shillings per barrel to be paid on White Her- 
rings taken in the British Fishery. 

CLAUSE IV. 

Recites an Act passed in the thirteenth year of the reign of 
George the First, appointing twenty-one Trustees for overseeing, 
directing, and better improving the Linen and Hempen manufactures 
of Scotland. The number of Trustees by the recited Acts, limited 
to twenty- one, may be increased to twenty -eight. 
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CLAUSE V. 

His Migesty may appoint seven of the Trustees for Manafactares 
and Fisheries in Scotland to be Commissioners for the Herririg 
Fishery. 

CLAUSE VI. 

Commissioners for the Herring Fishery to be sworn* 

OATH. 

I, A. B. do swear that I will faithfully and honestly, according to the best of 
my skill and Judgment, execute the several powers and trusts reposed in me, by 
an Act passed in the forty-eighth year of the reign of His Migesty, King George 
the Third, entltuled an Act (here insert the Act) ; according to the terms and 
purport of the said Act ; and that I am not directly or indirectly concerned 
as an adventurer in the White Herring Fishery, or as a cnrer of Herrings, 
nor will I, so long as I shall continue to act as a Commissioner under the 
said Act. be concerned either directly or indirectly as an adventurer in the 
said Fishery, or as a curer of Herrings. — So help me Ood. 

CLAUSE VIL 

Commissioners to make a Report to the Board of Trustees for 
Fisheries and Manufactures in Scotland, and to Parliament 

CLAUSE VIII. 

The Admiralty to appoint an Officer of the Navy to be Snpef- 
intendent the Deep-Sea British White Herring Fishery. 

CLAUSE IX. 
Superintendent to be svorn* 

CLAUSE X. 

And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury, or any three or more of 
them, to appoint persons at the respective places on the coast of 
Great Britain where herrings are caught or cured, and at the Pons 
or places where vessels are usually fitted out for the British Herring 
Fishery, and where vessels employed in the said Fishery usually 
discharge their cargoes, and also at the Ports of exportation, to over- 
look the curing of all Herrings catlght, to take an account of, and 
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clear oat all Salt, Nets, Barrels, and other stores shipped or put on 
board any Boss, Vessel, or Boat for the said Fishery, and to inspect 
and take an accoont of all Herrings landed or exported, and to cer- 
tify whether the fish are properly pined, cured, and packed, so as to 
be entitled to the Bounty of two shillings per barrel, or on which the 
name of the curer thereof, and the name of the Port or place where 
and the year when the same were cured, shall not be branded with 
a hot iron in large, legible, conspicuous, and permanent characters, 
or on which such mark or marks, character or characters, shall not 
have been set at the Fishery, as is directed by this Act, or shall not 
remain thereon distinctly legible, denoting the day on which the 
same were cured, and that the same were cured gutted ; nor for any 
Barrel of Herrings on which at the time of its being produced to the 
proper officer of the Fishery, in order to be branded with a mark or 
character, to denote that the curer thereof is entitled to the Bounty 
of two shillings per barrel, hereby given, according to the directions 
of this Act — any such mark or character shall be found to have 
been formerly branded, or any mark or character shall be found to 
have been branded pursuant to any former Act, in respect of any 
bounty per barrel thereby granted, or any mark or character what* 
soever formerly branded, shall be found to have been altered or ef- 
faced, nor until a mark or character to denote that the curer thereof 
is entitled to the Bounty hereby given shall be branded thereon, by 
order and in presence of the proper officer, shall be entitled to the two 
shillings per barrel hereby granted, or fit to be exported, provided 
always, that no person shall be appointed an officer for the perform- 
ance of any of those duties unless such person shall have exercised 
the trade of a cooper, and been employed in the curing and packing 
of herrings, and shall be skilful therein, and fully qtuilified to execute 
the duties which will be required of him under the provisions of this 
Act, Certificates of which qualifications shall be transmitted to the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury by such persons, 
and in such manner, as shall be satisfactory to the said Lords Com- 
missioners ; and every such officer so to be appointed shall obey such 
instructions, orders, or directions, as he shall from time to time re- 
ceive from the said Commissioners for the Herring Fishery, to be 
appointed by virtue of this Act, signified under their hands, or un- 
der the hand of their Secretary. 
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CLAUSE XL 

Offioen of the Fishery, and Secretary, Officers and Clerks, ander 
the Commissioners of the Herring Fishery, to be sirom. 

OATH. 

I, A. B., do swear that I will iaithfially and honMtly, according to the best 
of my skill and Judgment, execute the ofBce and trust committed to me of 
(the name of the office to be here mentioned), and that I am not directly or 
indirectly concerned as an adventurer in the White Herring Fisheryt or in 
any other Fishery, or as a curer of fish ; nor will I so longas I shall continue 
to act as — (the name of the office to be here mentioned > — be concerned either 
directly or indirectly as an adTcnturer in the said Fishery, or as a curer of 
fish. — So help me God. 



CLAUSE XU. 

No net to be used that has a mesh of less than one inch from knot 
to knot. 

CLAUSE XIII. 

How Buss shall be fitted out for the Boonty on tonnage, the full 
number of men not required to be taken on board till arrival at the 
rendezvous. 

CLAUSE XIV. 

Description of the voyages to be made by Busses to obtain the 
Tonnage Bounty. 

CLAUSE XV. 

Regulations for fitting and clearing out Busses at the Port of 
outfit to obtain the Tonnage Bounty— Owner or Agent and Master 
to make oath, and to give Bond — Officer of the Fishery to give the 
Master a licence to proceed on his voyage. 

CLAUSE XVL 

Regulations for examining Busses at the rendezvous of the Deep- 
sea Fishery. 
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CLAUSE XVII. 



Herrings taken eyery day by the crews of the Basses, to be dis- 
tinguished by a mark on the Barrels in which they are cured. 



CLAUSE xvin. 



Powers and duties of the Superintendents of the Deep* Sea 
Fishery. — Herrings may be transhipped out of a Buss at the Deep- 
Sea Fishery into another yessel, previously to the 16th day of July, 
and carried into port 



CLAUSE XIX. 



Buss not arriving at the- rendezvous, or not beginning to fish at 
the time prescribed, &c., to lose the benefit of obtaining the tonnage 
Bounty upon certain conditions. 



CLAUSE XX. 



The Tonnage Bounty not to be paid on any Buss which shall not 
have on board the full number of men, except in certain cases. 



CLAUSE XXL 



The Master of every Buss employed in the Deep-Sea Fishery for 
the Tonnage Bounty to keep a journal. 



CLAUSE XXIL 



Regulations with respect to any Buss returning firom the Deep- 
Sea Herring Fishery into a port in Great Britain for the discharge 
of her cargo. 



CLAUSE xxin. 



Commissioners of the Fishery to inquire into any matter of com- 
plaint stated in Reports of the Superintendent, and report thereon. 
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CLAUSE XXIY. 

Officer of the Fishery to attend the landing of the Herrings, Salt, 
&c., oat of each Boss, and take aoconnt thereof and certify the 
same, &c. 

CLAUSE XXV. 

Officers of the Fishery to transmit the licence, the Master^s oath, 
and the Officer's certificate made on the retnm and discharge of 
each Bass, &c., to the Commissioners ; — Regulations as to the man>- 
ner of paying the Boanty of £3 per ton. In case of any omission 
heing made in the journal, the Commissioners may make an abate-^ 
ment of the Boanty. 

CLAUSE XXVL 

Besttiction of Ports or Places irhere a Buss may discharge her 
Crew or Cargo. 

CLAUSE XXVIL 

Mariners employed in the Deep-sea Fishery exempt from being 
impressed. 

CLAUSE XXYin. 

Owners of Basses entitled to the Tonnage Bounty to pay the 
Crew two shillings per Barrel on the Herrings taken and cured 
by them. 

CLAUSE XXIX. 
Officers to act in absence of Superintendent 

CLAUSE XXX. 

Allowing additional Boanty of £1 per ton for the first thirty 
Busses fitted put for and employed in the Herring Fishery and 
entitled to the Bounty of £3 per tQu. 
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CLAUSE XXXI. 

Regulations for clearing out vessels (other than Basses on the 
Tonnage Bounty), vith Salt &c, for the British Herring Fishery. 

CLAUSE XXXII. 

Regulations ^iih respect to Vessels or Boats cleared out with 
salt, and curing and taking on board Herrings -at the Fishery, and 
proceeding therewith to a Port in Great Britain, and including 
inwards. 

CLAUSE XXXIIL 

Regulations respecting Vessels arriving from the Fishery, laden 
with Herrings cured with salt, carried out in a different vessel. 

CLAUSE XXXIV. 

Herrings, Salt, or other fishing Stores from the fishery, landed 
contrary to the aforegoing regulations, forfeited. 

CLAUSE XXXV. 

Regulations respecting Curers having salt stored at the Fishery 
proceeding to cure herrings therewith. 

CLAUSE XXXVL 

What Herrings shall be entitled to the Bounty of two shillings 
per barrel — And be it further enacted. That the Bounty hereby 
granted, of two shillings per barrel on White Herrings shall not be 
paid or allowed for any Herrings which shall not have been taken in 
the British White Herring Fishery after the first said da}' of June, 
or for any Herrings which shall be of bad or indifferent quality, or 
for any broken Herrings, or for any Herrings which were not origi- 
nally gutted, or which were cured in bulk, or otherwise than in 
barrels, or which, having been cured in barrels, shall have been 
afterwards laid in bulk, or which shall not be repacked or bung- 
packed, and in a)l respects properly cured and packed, or of which 
the barrel shall not contain fish exclusive of the weight of salt and 
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brine, two hundred and twenty-four pounds weight, except Her- 
rings intended to be exported to any place out of Europe, which 
shall, and are hereby required to be repacked with great salt, the 
barrel of which herrings shall contain two hundred pounds weight 
of net fish ; nor for any Herrings which shall be contained in any 
barrel not of sufficient strength, or not containing thirty-two gallons 
English wine measure. Officer of the Fishery, after the same shall 
have been produced and inspected by such officer, according to the 
directions of this Act. 

CLAUSE XXXVIL 

Bounty of two shillings per barrel, to whom, on what conditions 
and regulations, and by whom to be paid. 

CLAUSE XXXVIII. 

Herrings of certain descriptions which are not entitled to the 
Bounty of two shillings per barrel, produced to the office in order 
to obtain the Bounty, forfeited. Herrings (not forfeited), produced 
to obtain the Bounty, and by the officer deemed not entitled thereto, 
the proprietor insisting on the contrary, in what manner the dis- 
pute shall be settled. 

CLAUSE XXXIX. 

White Herrings repacked going coastwise for exportation to be 
accompanied with certificate that they were not repacked before the 
elapse of fifteen days from the day when first cured. 

CLAUSE XL. 

Certain Herrings prohibited to be exported. 

CLAUSE XLL 

Officer to inspect Herrings tendered for exportation. 

CLAUSE XLIL 

No coast sufferance, or cocket or landing sufferance, from the cus- 
toms, shall be required for salt, nets, &c., for the Herring Fishery, 
or herrings, salt, &c., from thence. 
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CLAUSE XLIIl. 

Officer of the Fishery to transmit copy of documents of the salt, 
&c., shipped, and herrings, salt, &c. landed, to the Collector, &c., of 
the Castoms. 

CLAUSE XLIV. 

Herrings may be cared and packed in half-barrels. 

CLAUSE XLV. 

Officers of the Fishery may go and remain on board vessels or 
boats, inspect docaments, &c. 

CLAUSE XLVL 

Boats employed in the Hening Fishery to have name of the 
place to which they belong, and name of owner painted thereon. 

CLAUSE XLVII. 

Officers of the Fishery may enter warehouses, storehouses, &c., 
of Irish curers. 

CLAUSE XLVIIL 

Commissioners to appoint the forms of documents, and the manner 
of carrying this Act into execution. 

CLAUSE XLIX. 

Persons making false oath guilty of peijury. 

CLAUSE L. 

Penalty on persons fraudulently branding barrels of herrings 
with marks appointed to be branded by officers, &c., or falsifying 
documents. 

CLAUSE LL 
Penalty for altering or effacing marks. 



■»■-• 
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CLAUSE LIL 
Not to repeal the provisions of Act 38, George III., c. 89. 

CLAUSE LIII. 
Persons resisting, &c., Officers of the Fishery, to forfeit £50. 

CLAUSE LIV. 

Penalty on Officers receiving fees. 

CLAUSE LV. 

Commissioners may allow Premiums or Bounties for fishing her- 
rings in boats exceeding 15 tons in Scotland. 

CLAUSE LVL 

Quorum of Commissioners. 

CLAUSE LVII. 
Penalties and forfeitures how to be sued for. 

CLAUSE LVIIL 

Provisions relating to Justices, &c., in the execution of their 
offices, to extend to this Act. 

CLAUSE LIX. 

Officers not liable to suits for acts done in enforcing this Act 

CLAUSE LX. 
Jurisdiction of Sheriffig in Scotland extending. 

CLAUSE LXL 

Continuance of Act : — And be it further enacted, That this Act 
shall continue in force until the first day of June, 1813, and from 
thence to the end of the then next session of Parliament 



ABSTRACT. 

Act to continue and amend several Acts relating to the 
British White Herring Fishery. — 14<A June^ 1815. 

CLAUSE 1. 
Recited Acts farther con8idered--48, 51, 52, and 54, George III. 

CLAUSE II. 

Advocate and Solicitor General of Scotland added to the Com- 
missioners. 

CLAUSE III. 

Commbsioners to be sworn. 

CLAUSE IV. 

Reports to be made of their proceedings. 

CLAUSE V. 
Exportation Boantj repealed. 

CLAUSE VL 

Bounty on Herrings increased. — And whereas by the said Act 
passed in the 48th year of the reign of his present Majesty, it is 
among other things enacted that there shall be paid for every Barrel 
of White Herrings caught in the British fisheries, and landed in 
Great Britain, and which shall be cured and packed according to 
the said Act, a bounty of two shillings ; be it further enacted, that 
from and after the said first day of June, 1815, the said Bounty of 
two shillings per barrel shall cease and determine, and in lieu thereof 
a bounty of four shillings per barrel shall be granted ; which bounty 
of four shillings shall be paid for every barrel of Herrings which 
shall be caught, landed, cured, and packed according to the direction 
of the said Act of the 48th year of the reign of his present Majesty 

K 1 
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and of this Act, and which shall he produced to and inspected by 
the proper officer of the fishery after the said first day of Jane, 1815. 

CLAUSE YIL 
Crews of Deep-sea Basses may fish God or Ling. 

CLAUSE VIII. 

Superintendent of Deep-sea Fishery to proceed^after it is oyer to 
the Bays and Coasts. 

CLAUSE IX. 

Superintendent of Loch and Coast fishery to he appointed. — His 
duty. 

CLAUSE X. 
Superintendent authorized to seize Nets. 

CLAUSE XI. 

Herring Nets set or hauled on Sunday to he forfeited. 

CLAUSE XU. 

Herring Barrels not to he made in whole or in part of fir, to be 
half-an-inch throughout, and to contain 32 gallons English wine 
measure. — 29. Geo. II,, c 23. 

CLAUSE XIII. 

Commissioners empowered to fix the measure by which Fresh 
Serrings are to be bought and sold. 

CLAUSE XIV. 

Regulations for clearing out vessels (other than Busses on the 
Tonnage Bounty) for the British Herring Fishery. 
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CLAUSE XV. 

Unlawfiil nets to be forfeited. 

CLAUSE XVI. 

Regulations for clearing out vessels for, and discharging them 
from, the British Herring Fishery, not to extend to boats which shall 
not exceed the burthen of four tons. 

CLAUSE xvn. 

The quantity of salt used daily in curing herrings not required to 
be specified in account, but oath made of the total quantity used in 
the cure of the herrings therein mentioned. 

CLAUSE XVIIL 

Herrings not to be deemed to be gutted within the meaning of 
this Act unless gutted, cured, and packed within 24 hours after they 
were taken. 

CLAUSE XIX. 

Declaration of transhipment may be verified at the port of land- 
ing. 

CLAUSE XX. 

Herrings cured on shore, account of to be kept and delivered to 
the proper Officer of the Fishery, under a penalty of £5. 

CLAUSE XXL 

Copy of such part of said account as relates to gutted herrings to 
be delivered by the officer to the curer. 

CLAUSE XXIL 

Bounty allowed on additional barrels used in repacking, and on 
substituted barrels. 

K 2 
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CLAUSE xxm. 



Bang-packed Herrings bnmded for Bounty may be repacked, 
and the Burplos barrels branded, but no bounty allowed thereon, 

CLAUSE XXIV. 

Herrings cured otherwise than in bulk not to be mixed with 
herrings cured in bulk. 

CLAUSE XXV. 

Herrings cured in bulk to be packed in barrels marked bulk. 

CLAUSE XXVL 
Refuse of Red Herrings to be packed and marked Refuse. 

CLAUSE XXVIL 

Barrels containing herrings cured in pickle in tight vats, pits, 
cisterns, and hogsheads, not to be marked Bulk. 

CLAUSE xxvni. 

Regulations regarding White Herrings imported from Ireland, 
Isle of Man, or other places in the King's dominions. 

CLAUSE XXIX. 

Size of letters in words required by this Act to be branded on 
barrels. 

CLAUSE XXX. 

Herrings to be fifteen days in salt before being entitled to the 
Bounty : — And be it farther enacted, That no barrel of herrings re- 
packed or bung-packed shall be deemed entitled to the Bounty of 
four shillings per barrel granted by this Act, unless a space of time 
not less than fifteen days shall haye intervened from and after the 
day when the said repacked herrings were originally cured and 
packed, and before the day when the same were begun to be re- 



j 
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packed, or unless a space of time not less than fifteen days shall 
haye intervened from and after the day when such bung-packed 
herrings were originally cured and pickled and before the day when 
the same were completely bung-packed ; and if any barrel of her- 
rings re-packed or bung-packed shall be produced to any officer of 
the Fishery, in order to obtain the said Bounty, not being entitled 
thereto according to the proyisions of this Act, the same shall be 
forfeited, and shall and may be seized by any officer of the Fishery. 

CLAUSE XXXL 

Bounty not to be paid on barrels under certain weight 

CLAUSE XXXIL 
At what Ports or places herrings may be branded for Bounty 

CLAUSE XXXIII. 

Herrings intended for the Bounty hereby granted to be gutted 
with a knife. Whether or not so gutted, to be specified in account 
or journal. Part of the Bounty to be withheld from herrings not 
gutted with a knife* 

CLAUSE XXXIV. 

Certificate for repacked herrings sent coastwise not required for 
herrings branded for Bounty. 

CLAUSE XXXV. 

Barrels under weight not allowed to be exported. If tendered to 
be shipped to be forfeited. 

CLAUSE XXXVI. 

Mode of settling disputes between Officers and Curers :— And 
whereas the provisions in the said Act of the 48th year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, for settling disputes between Officers of the 
Fishery and Curers or proprietors of Herrings in certain cases in the 
said Act mentioned have not been found effectual, be it enacted. 
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that in Qverj each case, any Justice of the Peace to whom applica- 
tion shall be made, either by the Officer or Carer, shall appoint two 
skilful persons who shall have no interest in the matter in dispnte 
—one to be nominated by the Officer and the other by the opposite 
party ; and if either party shall fail to make such nomination before 
or at the time when he shall be required by authority of the said 
Justice (not being longer than twenty-four hours from the time of 
being required to make such appointments) so to do, then the said 
Justice shall nominate one skilful person not interested in the mat- 
ter of dispute in his place— and the persons so appointed, upon ex- 
amination of the matters in dispute, shall certify on their oaths, to 
be taken before the said Justice, their opinions in the matters afore- 
said ; and if they shall agree in their opinion the matter in dispute 
shall be settled accordingly ; but if the arbitrators so to be appointed 
shall differ in opinion thereon, the said Justice shall require them to 
name one other skilful person not interested in the matter in dispute, 
which person so nominated shall certify upon oath, to be made be- 
fore the said Justice, his opinion thereon, and the said matter shall 
then be finally determined accordingly. 

CLAUSE XXXVU. 

Premiums under recited Acts 48, George III. c. 110, extended 
to vessels fishing on the coasts of Great Britain, Ireland, or the Isle 
of Man. 

CLAUSE xxxvin, 

What vessels shall be deemed to be fitted out for the British 
Herring fishery, and what Herrings deemed to be brought from the 
fishery. 

CLAUSE XXXIX. 
Commissioners authorized to remit penalties. 

CLAUSE XL. 
Half Barrels entitled to half Bounty. 
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CLAUSE XLI. 

Commissioners may alter Roles. 

CLAUSE XLIL 

Penalties and forfeitures — how to be sued for. 

CLAUSE XLIU. 

Rales, &c., to remain in force. 



ABSTRACT. 

An Act to amend the several Acts for the encouragement 
and improvement of the British and Irish Fisheries. — 
17th June, 1824. 

CLAUSE I. 

After Jaly 5, 1825, Bounties and Allowances on British Herrings 
under 55. George III., c. 94 ; 1. and 2. George IV., c. 79 ; 1 . George 
IV., c. 103 ; 59. George III., c 109, and 19, 4, c. 82. Repealed. 

CLAUSE II. 

After July 5, 1825, to July, 1829, New Bounties shall be paid, 
y'vLj 4s., 3s., 2s., and Is., yearly, for every barrel of Herrings caught 
and cured according to regulations of British Fisheries Acts ; 48. 
per Gwt on dried Cod, cured in Great Britain, until July 5. 1829 ; 
Pickled Cod, 2s. 6d., per Barrel, under regulations of 1. George IV., 
c. 103, until July 5, 1829. 

CLAUSE lU. 

Tonnage Bounty to vessels engaged in the White Fisheries — 

208. per ton to 15th July, 1826. 
158. „ „ 1827. 

lOf. „ „ 1828, 

08. «• ff LojBUt 
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CLAUSE 


IV. 



Bounties under this Act payable as Bounties on Fish and on 
Tonnage under recited Acts. 



CLAUSE V. 



Bounties payable in British currency, and shall cease on 5th * 
July, 1829. 
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CLAUSE YI. 

Bounties on Salmon, &c., in Great Britain, under Schedule (C) 
of 43, George IIL, c. 69, repealed from 5th July, 1825. 

CLAUSE VIL 

Bounties on Pilchards exported from Great Britain, from 5th 
July, 1825, to 1829— 

To July 1826,— 78. -J 

To „ 1827,-68. ( perCaskofeOGallont. 
To „ 1828,-48. V 
To „ 1829,— 2a. 3 

CLAUSE VIU. 

Fish exempted from all duties on exportation. 

CLAUSE IX. 

J63000 allowed under 48. George III., c. 110, for encouragement 
of Scotch Fisheries ; and £5000 under 59. George III., c. 109, for 
Irish Fisheries shall in future be applied in building Piers and 
Quays ; repairing boats of poor fishermen. 

CLAUSE X. 

Regulations for issuing such Sums in Scotland and Ireland ac- 
cor^ngly. 
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